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HIGGINS’ ANACALYPSIS. 

We have just reccived the following communication respecting the 
above-named work, for which we are now secking snbscribers. Mr. 
Ditson, the writer of the article, is the author of a number of books 
of travel—is a member of several learned societies both in this coun- 
try and Europe, and as he has been among the Hindoos, the Cireas- 
sians, the Turks, Arabs, etec., few persons are better prepared to 
properly appreciate Higgins’ Anacalypsis than he is. We trust 
this intelligent testimony to the value of the work will stimulate ex- 
ertions to increase our subscriptions to a number that will warrant 
us in republishing it. 
it will be remembered that we propose to furnish it to subsertbers 
for $12 00. It isdoubtful whether the work can be had at any’ 
price, until republished. 

Sır : I understand that you propose soon to publish in this 
country, the Anacalypsis, by Godfrey Higgins, F. S. A., F, R. 
Asiat. Soc., F. R. Astron. S. I know of no work, Sir, that 
can so highy commend itself to your known zeal for the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, or that is so worthy of the attention 
of the thinking, energetic, truth-loving, generous masses of 
this great republic; and I doubt not, though you may be as- 
assailed by a bigoted clergy and the ignorant herd led by them, 
that you will ultimately receive the thanks of the enlightened 
of our whole country. 

About a month ago, an English copy of this eyclopean pro- 
duction—cyclopean in volume, in erudition, in historical data 
—was put into my hands by a distinguished French savant. 
I have examined it very thoroughly, and though | can by no 
means do justice to the scholastic instincts it displays, to the 


It cost ns $36 00 to import the work, and | 


world of facts therein collated, to the indefatigable research 
displayed by its noble author, to the ingenious solutions of ab- 
struse questions and time-clouded mysteries, to the light thrown 
upon the beautiful truths contained in Oriental “ mythoses” 


i for ages obscured by ignorance, and by the designs of an in- 


terested priesthood ; though I can not do justice even to my 
own consciousness of the worth of the entire work, I feel it to 
be my duty—and it is also a pleasure, Sir, to comply with 
your request—to express, as far as my poor command of lan- 
guage will allow, my firm convictions regarding it—to say, in 
fact, that I consider it the most valuable contribution ever 
made to the literature of any one people, by any one mau; 
that it is the great Kho-honoor among English literary gems 
not stolen nor reached through seas of blood, but obtained by 
twenty years of incessant labor—dug up from the deep mines 
of Eastern learning, and purified in the furnace of herculean 
toil. 

He begins with an account of the probable origin, form and 
significance of primal words, and of arithmetical systems— 
sustained even by learned observations on those of the natives 
of America. General Vallaneez says, “the Phoenicians had 
numerals before they had letters. Their first numerals were 
similar to the Irish Ogham.” Mr. Hammer, of Vienna, “found 
in Egypt an Arabic manuscript written in Arabic words, but 
in a character which is evidently the same as the tree Ogham 
of Ireland.” These are curious facts taken in the proofs Hig- 
gins gives of the intimate relation there is between Eastern 
and Oriental languages. He states that there are 300 San- 
serit words in Homer's Iliad. The following extract from one 
of his tables is also curious and interesting : 


ARABIC HEBREW GREEK. | IRISH. TREES, 
1 Alef. Aleth. Alpha 1 Ailim. Elm Tree. 
2 Ba. Beth. | Beta 2 | Beth. Birch. 

3 Gim. | Gimel. Gamma 3 Gort. Ivy. 

4 Dal. Daleth. Delia 4 Duir. | Oak. 
200 Ra. | Resh. Ro 100 Ruis, Elder. 
100 Va. Tau. Tau 300 Teine. Furze. 


Each letter or sign answering to the alphabetical names— 
A for Alpha, B for Beta, Y or I for Jodha (the Yew. 10), 
Ichu, Jehovah, ete.—represents also, as secn above, certain 
numerals, as the Turkish, Arabicand English letters do at the 
present day; and though the Arabic words may not signify 
the same things as the others placed opposite the names of 
trees, they are given on accouut of their resemblance in name 
and as generally representing the same numerals. In English, we 
have X for 10; J. for 50; C for 100; D for 500; M for 1000, 
As figures in the Orient formed a mystic union with the initials 
of names and with words, they have a much more important 
significance than at first appears. M. De Lambre tells us 
(Hig. p. 135), from Censorinus, that the Egyptians called the 
year of 365 days by the word Neilos, and he observes that, in 
the Greck notation, the letters of which this word is composed 


denote 365. Higgins remarks: “It is probable that the 
Greeks found the ancient Egyptian,name to signify black, and 
the letters to denote the year of 865 days. But as they could 
not in their language give it a term which would signify both, 
and as they understood why it was called 365 or tue year, but 
did not understand why it was called black, they adopted the 
former and called it Neilos.” Mr. Bryant says, “ It is remark- 
able that among some Oriental languages Matarea signifies the 
sun.” * This may be proved from the Malayan language, ex- 
pressed Mataharii and Matta-harri,” etc., “and from that of 
the Sumatrans at Acheen. It seems to be compounded of 
Matta and Ree, the ancient Egyptian word for the sun, which 
is still retained in the Coptic, and with the aspirate, is ren- 
dered Phree.” This Phree is, I doubt not, the Coptic œ P H 
(Ph re), and means 608, 

The celebrated astronomer Cassini, speaking of the forma- 
tion of the Siamese astronomical and civil epochs, says : 


“ The first luni-solar period composed of whole ages, is that of 600 years. 
*** That Josephus says that God prolonged the lives of the patriarchs 
that they might perfect themselves in the sciences of geometry and astro- 
nomy, which they could not do if they had lived leas than 600 years. This 
great year, which is accomplished after six ages, can only be a period of 
luni-solar years like that which the Jews used, and which the Indians still 
make use of.” 

This period of 600 years or the Neros alluded to, is proba- 
bly the age or mundane revolution referred to by Virgil (Hig. 
p. 168). 


“The day of the first birth of Buddha was at the vernal equinox of 
that 600 when the sun entered Taurus; of Cristna, of that G00 nearest 
to the time when he entered Aries. The birthdays of both returned 
every 600 years when the Phen or Phoenix was consumed on the altar 
of the Sun at Ifeliopolis, and rose from its ashes to new life.” 

I can not here explain the cause of the addition of the 8, but 
it is probable the Pharo’s of Egypt was a solar title, aud read 
in the Coptic, without vowels, 608. The P and H which so 
often appear in connection with these numbers, are the Greek 
Rho and La, and answer to our R and K—P 100, H8; Phi 
(or &,) 500—608. This is, however, only the beginning of 
the rich thread of research involved in these significant nu- 
merals, aud which the reader would follow on with increasing 
interest. 

In my book on Egypt, + I have said, “ Tt is in the plane- 
tary system that one finds the key that unlocks this great pan- 
theon of granite gods”; and nothing can be more satisfactory 
than the manner in which the work under review proves it. 

The heavens and all their wondrous glories undoubtedly first 
fixed the attention and became the first study of mau— 

“ When he was sufficiently advanced in astronomical science, and par- 
celed the path of the moon into divisions, he did not choose for this pur- 
pose 27 or 29, but 28 days; and, accordingly, this was the number of 
mansions of the moon into which the Lamar Zodine was divided by the 
astrologers of Egypt, of Arabia, of Chaldea and of India. * * * The 


* There were two- the Matarea of India was the fabled birth-place of 
Cristna ; the Mataren of Exypt wax where Christ reposed in bis flight, 
t “The Para Papers on France, Egypt and Ethiopia,” p. 400. 
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Chinese * also have a Lunar Zodiac, divided into 28 parts or mansions 
and seven classes, four of which are assigned to each of the seven 
planets. But they do not, like the Hindoos, the Chaldees and the 
Arabians, give them the form of animals. * * * The animals of these 
Zodiacs are many of them natives of low latitudes: for instance, the 
elephant of Africa and India—which shows where the persons lived 
who gave them these animals. The Solar Zodiac, which has not the 
elephant, shows that it was not the preduct of any nation where the 
elephaut was indigenous.” + 


The Rev. Dr. D'Oyly observes— 

“ That we may rest assured that the duodecimal divisions of the 
Zodiac were formed in correspondence with the twelve lunations of the 
year. Since the sun completed one apparent period while the moon 
completed twelve, the distribution of the Zodiac into twelve parts, so 
as to afford one mansion for the sun during each of the twelve revolu- 
tions of the moon, was by far the most obvious and natural.” 


Observers doubtless soon discovered that the planetary 
bodies were seven; “ and after they had become versed in the 
science of astrology, they alloted one to each of the days of 
the week—a practice which prevailed over the whole of the 
Old World. A long course of years probably passed after 
this, before they discovered the great zodiacal or precessional 
year of 25,920 years.” 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice, in his learned work on the Antiqui- 
ties of India, has conclusively shown that “ the May-day fes- 
tival and the May-pole of Great Britain, with its garlands, 
etc., are the remains of an ancient festival of Egypt and India.” 
This festival, it appears also from a letter in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, from Colonel Pearce, “is celebrated in India on the 
first of May, in honor of Bhavani (a personification of vernal 
nature, the Dea Syria of Chaldea, and the Venus Urania of 
Persia).” “ The object of the festival, I think with Mr. Mau- 
rice,” says Higgins, “ can not be disputed ; and that its date is 
coeval with the time when the equinox actually took place, on 
the first of May.” This, owing to the precession of the equi- 
noxes, after the rate of 72 years to a degree, could not have 
been less than 4,000 B. C., or the day on which the Sun en- 
tered Taurus. The memorials of the universal festivity in- 
dulged at that season found in the records and customs of 
people otherwise the most opposite in manners and most re- 
mote in situation, caused the Rev. Mr. Maurice farther to 
remark that he considered it “a strong proof that mankind 
originally descended from one great family—that the Apis, 
or Sacred Bull of Egypt, was only the symbol of the Sun in 
the vigor of vernal youth; and that the Bull of Japan, break- 
ing with his horn the mundane egg, was evidently connected 
with the same bovine species of superstition, founded on a 
mixture of astronomy and mythology.” 

Following this, about 2,153 years, the Sun entered Aries 
(the Ram or Lamb of God, or the Sun—the new life or resur- 
rection ; for at the close of the last, the world was considered 
as ended—it was death). 

This was Cristna—the Sun in the sign of the Ram—one 
of the trinity—the second, the preserver or saviour ; for the 
Sun as God was Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer—three in 
one. Concerning the attributes of the triad, Mr. Hastings, for- 
merly Gov. General of India, remarked “how accurately many 
of the leading principles of the pure, unadulterated doctrines 
of Bramha correspond with those of the Christian system. 
Thus in the Gaeta, where the Deity in the form of Cristna ad- 
dresses Arjun: I am the Creator of all things... the begin- 
ning, middle and end ; I am Time: J am all-grasping Death” 
{the third in the Trinity, the Demon, Destroyer, Typhon), 
“and I am the resurrection .. generation and dissolution . . the 
mystic figure,t O. M.” In fact, as soon as Cristna was born, he 
was saluted by a chorus of Deutas or angels, and he finally 
became incarnate in the flesh to save the human race. 

It is not necessary to point out to the intelligent reader 
whence is the origin of some of our biblical myths, but it may 
be well to state that our author gives, in support of all his 
propositions, undeniable facts—truths from unwilling wit- 
nesses, as he often calls sectarians; and, as he has no theory 
of his own to maintain, he wishes us to depend solely upon 
the evidence he presents. In maintenance of what T have said, 
I will make one more quotation from the hundreds that might 
be furnished. 


* The American astronomer, Mr. Gould, not long since cume in posses- 
sion of some astronomical tables made by the Chinese some 3,000 year 
B. C., and he told a friend of mine he could hardly do without them. 
They were published by the French Government. 

t The whimsical sign called Capricorn, inthe Padian Zodiac isan entire 
goat and un entire fish.— Zig. Prel, Ob. p. 3. 

t Respecting this O. M., as well as (he Avatars, Mr. Higgins makes 
explanations that are of thrilling interest, Bee Anacalypsis, p. 107, 
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Sir William Drummond says (Œdip. Jud. p. 195), “ That 
the Sun rising from the lower to the upper hemisphere, should 
be hailed the Preserver or Saviour, appears extremely natu- 
ral; and that by such titles he was known to idolaters, can 
not be doubted. Joshua literally signifies the preserver or 
deliverer; and that this preserver or deliverer was no other 
than the sun in the sign of the ram, or lamb, may be inferred 
from many circumstances. It will be observed that the LXX 
write Jesous for Joshua, and the Lamb has always been the 
type of Iesous.” 

It is generally supposed that the Bible alone contains sub- 
lime ideas of the qualities and attributes of God, and the only 
high moral code ever promulgated ; but we find here in Hig- 
gius,extracts from Oriental works that can not, in these respects, 
according to Sir William Jones and others, be surpassed. Con- 
fucius says, “ He who shall be fully persuaded that the Lord 
of IIeaven governs the universe, who shall in all things choose 
moderation, who shall perfectly know his own species, and so 
act among them that his life and manners may conform to his 
knowledge of God and man, may be truly said to discharge 
all the duties of a sage, and to be exalted above the common 
herd of the human race.” The following is from the Vedas: 
“ Let us adore the supremacy of that divine Sun—the godhead 
who illuminates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all must 
return, whom we invoke to direct our understandings aright in 
our progress toward his holy seat.” “ These,” says Sir William 
Jones, “ may be considered as the words of the most venera- 
ble text in the Indian Scriptures.” 

On page 287 we read: “ Abul Fazil, a Mohammedan au- 
thor, in the Ayren Akbery, states that the opinion that the 
Hindoos are idolaters has no foundation in truth, but 
are worshipers of God, and only of one God.” This I know 
to be true, for I have had it from the lips of the Hindoos 
themselves—the missionary reports to the contrary notwith- 


standing. 
The celebrated Argonantic expedition is proved not to be 


Grecian, for the constellation therein referred to can not be 
seen in Greece. 

But, Sir, I must confess that I am ashamed of this feeble 
effort to give to your astute contributors and subscribers an 
idea of Anacalypsis. It is like attempting to define the count- 
less beauties of Nature—the illimitable glory and effulgence 
of the works with which a beneficent Creator has surrounded 
us——by a few dry twigs or blades of grass, gathered at random 
by a hasty hand. If, however, I can, in the least degree, be 
instrumental in inducing the Americans to peruse this book, 
I shall feel that I have accomplished in this life, at least one 
good work. I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your very obedient servant, G. Leteuton Dirson. 
“Mansion House,” Brooktyn, June 14, 1859. 


PSYCHO-COSMOS—NO. II. 

The current belief of Spiritualists relative to the locality 
and nature of the spiritual world, has been pretty clearly set 
forth by “ F.” in several late numbers of the TELEGRAPH. 
The belief that the spiritual world is but a rarified and ethe- 
realized natural world, is almost universal among Spiritualistic 
readers. The Spirit, say they, is that refined and sublimated 
organic essence which pervades, energizes and actuates the 
material body with which it is commensurate, and to which it 
corresponds, and which, at death, is extracted from the body, 
passes into that rarified and refined world of natural sub- 
stances, and there loves, thinks, senses and acts much as be- 
fore. According to this notion, the Spirit and the Spiritual 
world is the extract or decoction of the natural body and the 
natural world—the mere culmiuation of the physical and dy- 
namic forces of the material world—and expressed therefrom 
as “ oil is expressed from lard.” ‘The Spirit is still a mate- 
rial organism, but sublimated and intensified, and the Spiritual 
world still a material world, but so triturated and attenuated 
as to, at present, escape the cognizance of our keenest scent 
and sight. 

If this be the case, then obviously that world must have a 
lovality—be somewhere—and many and diverse are the theo- 
rics and the revelations even of Spirits themselves, as to that 
Accordingly the Spiritual world has been lo- 
ented, latitudinated, longitudinated, surveyed, topographized 
and gauged in various ways, and by many engineers and geo 


whereabouts. 


graphers, much in the same way that any other country or 


territory may be or has been. The cities and countries have 
places and names; the paradises, the gardens, the parks, the 
rivers and mountains, all have a locus, and be, and exist, and 
thrive in that airy upper country. But, farther, the belief is 
current that, beyond the spiritual world, there is again another, 
still more subtleized and refined, being, in its turn, the extract 
of the former—the “ double-distilled extract” of this world. 

Not to criticise too closely this absurd and impossible the- 
ory, the writer hesitates not to affirm that the consciousness 
of every rational and logical thinker secretly repels this hy- 
pothesis as vapory and wholly unsatisfactory. He can not, 
however spiritually-minded he may be, divest himself of the 
conviction that it is too unsubstantial and fugitive—too airy 
and unreal, to be either true or desirable. IIe shudders at 
the idea of surrendering this palpable, tangible and real body 
and existence to become an organized vapor, or a purely mag- 
netico-electric body in an attenuated, shadowy, material world. 
Let hin, however, be well assured that his apprehensions aro 
groundless, for the theory is utterly illogical and absurd. 

But if, then, the Spiritual world is not a refined material 
world, having a locality, and the Spirit an entity—a substan- 
tial organic being therein—pray what and where is it? And 
what is the Spirit? To which it is answered that the life of 
man in this world, and in all worlds hereafter, is purely a 
psychical life—a life, for illustration, like the trance-sleeper 
lives, loves, thinks, acts in and enjoys when in his deepest 
trance. The normal life of man and the race here is but one 
of lucid trance, and the visible universe a purely psychical cre- 
atiou in the sensuous degree of his mind, and not beyond it in 
a hypothetical time and space. The visible and audible uni- 
verse—that universe of forms and seeming entities which ap- 
pears as external to, and independent of man—is but a fact 
of his psychical consciousness, aud it never has been, and 
never can be logically proved to exist beyond, and indepen- 
dent of that consciousness, in an imaginary space and time. 
Nevertheless, it so appears; and it is a fundamental law of 
mind and of creation that it should so appear. Philosophy 
has been busy for ages correcting those fallacies of sense, but 
has never yet clearly detected this grand and crowning fallacy 
of sense, perhaps because it is more vital and central tban 
apy other fallacy. The logical reasoner, however, sees that 
the finited sensational consciousness of the creature, could 
not but be created and exist in a fallacy, but neverthe- 
less as real to him as the fact of his own consciousness, 

But how is the visible universe created in his sensational 
consciousness, and how does it thus exist in the very act of 
being perceived? It is answered, that by an universal law of 
creation and the human mind, namely, the Law of Correspon- 
dences, our interior states of affection and thought, in all 
their varying and manifold changes, relations and conditions, 
project into the senses their corresponding forma, the visible 
creation being but the sensational phenomenality of the human 
soul, and but the outbirth of mental, moral aud spiritual 
states revealed in the senses. Thus times and spaces are 
wholly ideal or psychical, and appear from subjective states of 
the soul precisely as the scenery, forms, objects, times and 
spaces of the trance-sleeper appear to his sensational percep- 
tions as though external to, and independent of him. The 
change called death is, therefore, simply a change in the gene- 
ral psychical condition of the soul—a change from a natural 
psychical condition to a spiritual psychical condition, bringing 
into the realm of sense all the objects and scenery of the spir- 
itual world. The life after death is not, therefore, a vapory, 
floating and unsubstantial condition of being, as the material- 
ist’s logic makes it, but as real, vivid and tangible as this world, 
and, in fact, many times more so. Psyvcne, 


THE LIGHT OF SPIRITUALISM. 
We extract the following from a letter from Mr. Jacob M. 
Romine, of Portland, Fountain Co., Ind. : 


“Phere are thousands, yea millions, both in this aud the 
higher spheres, whose hearts are filled with gratitude aud joy 
that the Spirit-world has been brought to the comprehension 
of man in his rudimental state. But there are many hin- 
dranees and obstacles in the way of true spiritual growth, 
Educated as man has been, under dogmatical creeds, by men 
who cry loud and long in denunciation against poor humin 
nature, the weak, the unfortunate, it was but to be expected 
that the world would produce a large development of arro- 
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gance, superstition and bigotry, But though modern Spirit- 
ualism is opposed upon every side through ignorance, preju- 
dice and sectarianism, yet it is spreading far and wide. Its 
genial influence is what the world needs at the present time. 
Spirit-intercourse has-led me to many grand lessons that the 
cold, atheistical world never could have done; led me to put 
a higher estimate upon nature and nature's Jaws, and induced 
me to try to look into the Spirit-germs of all animated beinge. 
Heat and light appear to be the grand developing causes of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, yet before these de- 
veloping causes there lies the germinating seed or indi- 
viduality of each organic and inorganic development in na- 
ture. Who can tell but that the sun is the father of all things, 
except the germ or Spirit-essence of each individual thing in 
nature? Again, who can point out where instinct leaves off, 
and intellect or reason commences? There are some types of 
human beings so low in intellect that some of the instinctive 
animals compete with them. Taking this view of the subject, 
it appears to be the more rational theory that man is 2 combi- 
nation of all the constituents of the mineral, vegetable and 


animal kingdoms, Physically speaking, he came from them. 


“J. M. Rosine,” 


JUDGE EDMONDS AS A WITNESS. 
New Yorx, June 15, 1859. 
To tHe Ep. or Sriniruat TELEGRAPH : 

Stn—After thanking you for the use of your columns, I 
will proceed to show how very different a letter I wrote, as 
to Judge Edmonds’ competency as a witness, from that attri- 
buted to me in your issue of the 4th inst. by your correspon- 
dent, “S. G?” The first objection taken by “S. G.” arises 
from my assertion that “few persons are self-convinced upon 
the topic of religion.” This your correspondent calls my first 
proposition, and says, “it is not true as to Spiritualists” ; 
whereas I did not allege it of Spiritualists, nor of the disciples 
of any particular creed. ‘The second point of “ S. G.” con- 
sists in attributing to me the fallacious belief that “ the Judge 
investigated the subject too long and too carefully to be a good 
witness.” These are the words which are supposed to contain 
this belief. After stating that the Judge had spent two years 
as a constant beholder of spiritual manifestations, and yet re- 
mained a skeptic, I wrote, “ Here common sense suggests that 
nothing but the ‘hope of prejudice’ could so long have de- 
layed his decision” Giving this remark its fullest interpreta- 
tion, it will mean no more than that the Judge was deter- 
mined to pursue his investigations until he became converted, 
and thus evinced a “ prejudice” in favor of Spiritualism. The 
third point is “S. G.’s” allegation that I object to the Judge 
as a witness, because he is a Spiritualist. My objection is 
restricted to the time and circumstances attendmg his conver- 
sion, and the then state of the Judge’s health. 

Instead of saying that the Judge was a good witness as to 
facts, I wrote, “ He can speak of rappings and other tests 
as so many ‘ facts,’ his readers remembering that even these 
are sought to be established and interpreted by the testimony 
of one whose sympathies are inseparably blended with them ; 
but upon the argumentative part of the case, he should neither 
convince nor influence any one.” To this, “S.G.” remarks 
that it is for the Judge tp state facts and the public to argue, 
although each of the Judge’s letters is strictly argumentative. 
The next point will take too much of your space if I do more 
than refer to the first of Judge Edmonds’ letters, which was 
published in the Tribune of the 28th of last March. A peru- 
sal of this letter will, I believe, convince any of your readers 
that I was justified in using this language as to the Judge's 
health : 


“ During two whole ycars did his reason restrain his inclination, and 
then his health compelled him to leave for Central America, where for 
three months, during his illness, he brooded over four volumes of his 
spiritual notes, and returned converted. but still in infirm health.” 


The next and last point is easily dismissed, being an inquiry 
“how I can excuse Christian ministers in urging the dying to 
aceept the Christian religion, secing that I object to a person 
in comparative health exercising his faculties on matters o 
similar importance ?” T'o these remarks, I say I do not be- 
lieve it is the practice of Christian ministers to “ argue” reli- 
gion with dying men, and I do not object to persons in com- 
parative health exercising their faculties upon any matter; but 
I do feel that those whose conversion has been, argumenta- 
tively speaking, unsatisfactorily brought about, are unfit ex- 
pounders of their religion by argumentative means. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, I F. R. 


SPIRITUAL LYCEUM A\D CONFERENCE. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SESSION. 
Qresrrox : What constitutes Freedom, and what are its laws ? 

Dr. Orrox : The popular conception of freedom is, that if one has 
the control of his person, his property, his time, ete.—if he can remain 
at home or go abroad, be a painter, poet or blacksmith, as best suits 
his inclinations, he is a free man. But one may have secured all these 
and the like privileges, and yet be far from the possession of freedom. 
He may be a slave to the whole, or a portion of his emotional nature 
—to ambition, appetite, or avarice. These task-masters chain him to 
inevitable misery. They apply the lash to the salient points of the 
whole organism, both physical and Spiritual, and from its torture there 
is no escape. 

He defines freedom to be the coming into harmony with the laws of 
our being. What are these laws? To study them properly, we must 
consider man on different planes, because to each there are appropriate 
laws. As for example, on the animal plane, there are laws of health, 
and these embrace a variety of considerations, not one of which can 
be neglected with impunity. ‘To boast of freedom because one can 
elect whether he shall commit a debauch at the “ St. Nicholas” or the 
“ Metropolitan,” is a dangerous error. The affectional plane has its 
laws also. We must learn to know, first, what is good, and then to 
love only what is good ; this secured, we shall be in the enjoyment of 
freedom on that plane. Then the moral plane, with its laws of justice, 
and love to the neighbor. Lastly, the religious or devotional plane, 
which unites him to the “ Heavenly Father.” Until man is in har- 
mony with all these laws, he is not free. 

Dr. Massey thought it paradoxical to couple freedom with an in- 
quiry after its laws. 

Dr. Gray: The question contains a deeper paradox than that. 
Freedom is the most perfect, where obligation is the most binding. 
The soul is in the enjoyment of the largest liberty when bound in the 
chains of eternal love. That thing is the most truly free when con- 
joined to other things so as to best perform its uses. Carbon, con- 
joined by the water of crystallization, becomes the hardest of minerals 
and the most beautiful and valuable of gems; it owes its use and 
beauty—its power to shine and its power to cut glass—to its crystal- 
line fixity ; in this alone can it freely express its uses. Or. take an- 
other illustration. A muscle of the body, which is composed of many 
fibers und these again of bead-like globules, is only free to express itself 
—that is, to perform the uses for which it is a muscle—by conjunction 
with others, These bind it to its uses; were it to act alone, it would 
be a slave to disorder and inutility. So with man; to be free, he must 
be crystallized like the diamond to his sphere of duty. The physician 

t is the most free who is the most sacredly devoted to the exercise of his 
art. That woman has the greatest freedom who is the firmest bound 
by the ties of conjugal love; that parent, who feels most the obliga- 
tion of a parent ; that patriot, whose life is the most devoted to his 
native land. In the popular conception, freedom is synonymous with 
dissoluteness ; whereas, freedom is in obligation—in the strictest alli- 
ance of the individual with his natural uses. From this definition may 
be derived a rational idea of the Divine freedom. In the universal 
fulfillment of perpetual obligation, is perfect liberty. For this reason, 
he who seeks to dissolve obligation, to separate himself from his uses, 
Jays violent hands upon his own liberty. Nature, as the poet ex- 
presses it. is “ bound in fate.” There are comical laws, which compel 

‘us to be thus and so; but the diamond is not a prisoner—its freedom 

Í is coextensive with the sphere of its uses ; its “ life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness” are in its uses. So is it with the nobler human crystal, 
and it is to this end the Divine Providence has so ordered it, that man 
can only realize his aspirations for freedom by honoring his obliga- 
tions; and when he shall have reached his highest crystalline point 
in the grand complex of eternal uses, he will be the most subservient 
to the Divine law, and at the same time the most free. 

Mr. Ixsis: We know that we are not physically free, and hence 
the freedom we are inquiring for must be found, if anywhere, in the 
Spiritual nature. In fact it is a growth of the Spirit. For example, 
the South Sea Islander. As to his body, he may be found here or 
there, or made to do this or that; but if he is true to his god, though 
it be but a misshapen block of wood, inasmuch as it represents his 
highest ideal of eternal verity, he is free from everything beneath his 
god. In this crude idea of the Spiritual, is the beginning of freedom. 
The faithful Christian, who deifies a man, who makes his God to die 
that man may live, shows an improved growth—a larger liberty. He 
has taken a man for his model, in place of a block, and he has enlarged 
his area of freedom by as much as a man is greater than a block. 
But he is freest of all who finds God—Ged in himself. Finding the 
law in himself, he becomes free from everything but himself. 

Dr. Uatnock : We are agreed that freedom is not anarchy ; that it 
is not to be found in emancipation from law or obligation ; but on the 
contrary. in strict obedience to it. Tn the Divine economy. everything 
must be in its place. The good of the whole requires that all its parts 
he subservient. to the law of the whole. If a steam engine can not 
afford a momentary transgression of the law of fixity. on the part of the 
most insignificant pin or obseure valve, how is the Divine order to 
permit a man the freedom of disorder ? 


Since it is exceedingly difficult to reconcile our traditional notions 
of freedom with the Divine necessity of absolute subjection, we may 
be aided, perhaps, in arriving at a proper conception, by considering 
its equivalent, which is sELF-possession. That man is essentially free 
who feels entirely secure. His sense of freedom is in the ratio of his 
realization of perfect safety. We all know more or less of the slavery 
of fear, and of the enthusiastic sensation of liberty which attends the 
breaking of the chain. We can readily understand how Spiritualism, 
for example, has freed us from John Calvin's Hell on the one hand, 
and from scientific annihilation on the other. In these respects we 
stand perfectly self-possessed and free. There is no complaint that we 
are bound to “ eternal life” by eternal law ; that chain does not gall 
us, we glory in its binding force ; for therein is our liberty. Now, as 
what is true in generals must be true of particulars, we have only to 
trace the law from generals to particulars to realize that self-posses- 
sion in any given direction, and the sense of freedom in that direction, 
are one and the same. 

If, then, for freedom, we read salisfaction—sel}-possession, (ard 
this would seem to be the only real meaning nature can afford,) it 
readily indicates its own laws, We arrive at self-possession or phil 
osophical satisfaction through comprehension. And here we find 
that, practically, our definitions of freedom are equivalents ; for the 
man who would know must do; that is to say, it is only in the per- 
formance of uses that we learn the philosophy of uses. Jesus said 
as much. Who can fully estimate the g!crious freedom, the devout 
satisfaction and divine complaisance which flow from comprehension ? 
Of a truth, the truth makes us free! One would think a Doctor of 
Divinity, even, might be satisfied with the divine government, let 
him but understand it ; it must be nearly perfect, must it not? But 
then, the man who groans and howls and “ agonizes,” by way of dis- 
charging his religious obligations, has no divine government, sees 
none, realizes none! He is an atheist and a slave, though he call 
himself a “ free agent” and a “ Christian.” 

Dr. Gorup complained that we are too metaphysical. According 
to one speaker, it would appear that the largest liberty is in the 
closest bondage. If this be so, we should change the meaning usu- 
ally attached to these words. It is doubtless true that the restraint 
of law in one direction may free us in another. As, for example, 
when we put tbe animal passions under restraint, we free the soul. 
But then we must remember that law, in its scriptural signification, 
is for the evil docr. Its restraint is upon the bad, not upon the 
good. That blessed plane which Dr. Orton describes as the reli- 
gious or devotional, is not afflicted by the restraints of law ; there 
is nothing to restrain; its subjects are above compulsion. We 
should not lose sight of the distinctions which common usage has 


affixed to these terms. 
MR. FOWLER’S PAPER, 
Real freedom pertains to the body and soul in their life relations. 


The body is the primary, and the soul is the secondary development 
of being. The body is the house or tenement, and the soul is the 
indwelling person or tenant. Soul can not exist without body, and 
body does not exist without soul ; for soul is an inherent indweller, 
and can not be dispossessed. Life is the great desideratum of both 
soul and body, for by it they become a personal beatified being, with 
the pleasures of perceptive aud couceptive consciousness, and reflec- 
tive and reasoning thought. Therefore life is the one thing sought, 
and death, its opposite, the one thing dreaded. 

All pleasure is derived from the flow of life. and all pain from 
death, its impediment. ‘To be so circumstanced that we may have a 
free, full flow of life, is to be free. Freedom. then, is the absence of 
circumstances which hinder such flow. 

Life and freedom are so intimately connected, that whatever 
evinces the one is an evidence of the other, and the same may be 
said of death and bondage. Suffering and trouble are sure evi- 
denecs of death, and, therefore, of bondage. Pleasure and peace are 
sure evidences of life, and, therefore, of freedom. The truths of 
adaptation are the “narrow way” to freedom and life, and the right-- 
eousness of obedience to the truth is the door. The falsities of in- 
adaptation are the “broad road” to bondage and death, and the 
crror of disobedience to the truth is the door. The righteousness of 
obedience to the truth is the law of freedom, even as truth is the 
law of life. Restraint is not necessarily opposed to freedom. for if 
it promotes obedience, and therefore the righteousness that comes by 
obedience, it must also promote freedom. That it does sometimes do 
this, can not safely be denied. But when restraint interferes with 
obedience, it must be opposed to freedom. Protective restraint 
must, of necessity, promote obedience, but monopolistic restraint 
must as necessarily promote disobedience. 

At the close of the session, several interesting facts of spiritual 


manifestation of recent occurrence were related, but they must be 
omitted this week for want of room. The question is continued. 
Adjourned. R. T. HALLOCK. 


Please take Notice! 

We have struck off surplus copies of the back numbers of the pres- 
ent volume of this paper, which we designed to use as specimens to 
send to the address of those persons in different sections of our coun- 
try whose names and residences our patrons may furnish, hoping they 
may be induced thereby to subscribe. 
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THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


Be Rev. Dr. Chapin’s Sunday morning Discourses are exclusively published, ver- 
b atim, in this paper, on the Tuesday following their delivery. 


REV. DR. E. H. CHAPIN’S DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 26, 1859. 
= And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground, 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knowcth not how,”’—Mark 4 : 26, 27. 

In considering the correspondence between the material and the 
spiritual worlds, it is well for us to notice both its extent and its 
limitations. ‘There are, of course, certain points in which mind dif- 
fers from matter, and we can not predicate of the one what we do of 
the other. ‘The one belongs to the region of fixed method and me- 
chanical order ; the other to the realm of freedom and of spiritual 
force, If man is indeed a microcosm—-a miniature of the universe at 
large—he represents its hemisphere of mystery as well as of familiar 
fact ; its spiritual as well as its physical order of being ; and in the 
inner workings and secret relations of his own soul, we may assume 
the existence of realities which are not palpable to our senses, or even 
known by our reason, in the movement of things around us. But 
our respect for the dignity of spirit should not cause us to overlook 
the grounds of resemblance—I might almost say of identity—between 
it and the material world. They are parts of a common universe. 
The same God ordained both and works in both. Especially may it 
prove profitable for us to observe the analogy between the two in 
regard to the principle of growth, or devclopment. It is to this ana- 
logy that Christ directs our attention in the text. He declares that 
the kingdom of God—in other words, the principle of divine Truth 
and Love—should work in the world at large and in the individual 
soul, as the seeds work in the bosom of the ground. ‘The law of the 
one is the law of the other ; and in this respect the correspondence 
between the natural and the spiritual worlds is complete. I propose 
to trace some of the points of this analogy in the present discourse. 

I remark, then, that in all natural and spiritual operations, so far 
as they come within the sphere of human agency, there is a threefold 
element, or we may say that there are three distinct clements—there 
isan element of Endeavor, of Mystery, and of Result. In other 
words, there is something for man to do; there is something beyond 
his knowledge and control; there is something achieved by the co- 
operation of these two. For illustration of this, take any act—take 
one of the most familiar acts, the moving of the fingers, or the arm, 
We are conscious of our own will; we know the result ; but we can 
not tell why that result should follow. We can not see the subtle 
connection that runs between the willing mind and the obedient mus- 
cles. Here, now, is a mystery, and a great mystery, involved with 
this most familiar performance. You may think of it again and 
again, and you will find that middle term of mystery impossible to 
explore—why, at the first jet of your thought, there should be a re 
sponse at the end of your finger. We are delighted with the 
efforts of some great musician—with the exquisite musie which he 
evokes from the keys of the piano. But there is something far more 
wonderful, though far more common, than the music. It is the pro- 
cess by which that music is created, the means by which the melodies 
and accordanees in the artist's soul are brought out of the instru- 
meut ; the way in which every little nerve and minute fiber of the 
fingers obeys the artist’s will, ard makes a few slips of wire and of 
cold ivory to throw off jets of brilliant sound and volleys of human 
expression, and strike upon chords of far and mysterious suggestion, 
and pour out a stream of harmony that lifts up and floats a thousand 
souls. There, again, is the act of utterance, a condition that exists 
between you and myself. I speak, and you hear; but how? The 
words issue from my lips and reach your cars; but what are those 
words? Volumes of force communicated to the atmosphere, whose 
elastic waves carry them to fine recipients in your own organism. 
But still, I ask, how? How is it that these volumes of sound should 
convey articulate meaning, and carry ideas from my mind into your 
own? But the most appropriate illustration is that of the text, 
Man sows the seed—he reaps the harvest—but between these two 
points occurs the middle condition of mystery. He casts the seed 
into the ground; he sleeps and rises, night and day; but the seed 
springs and grows up, he knows not how; yet, when the fruitis ripe, 
immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come. 
That is all he knows about it. There is something for him to do, 
something for him to receive, but, between the doing and the recaiv- 
ing there is a mystery. 5 

And so is it in all the experience of daily life, in all the most trivial 
and usual acts, only we don't think of it. It would be well if we did 
think of it; especially if we reflected how generally applicable is that 
pregnant sentence, “ He knoweth not how.” Look where you will; 
take up a blade of grass, or look at the motion of a planet ; consider 
the quivering of a nerve, or the glory of the human eye, or any opera- 
tion in all nature; whatever you touch, the moment you get below the 
scarf-skin of nature, all you can say about it is,“ He knoweth not 
how.” This great miracle of productiveness which is alluded to in 
the text—this miracle of processes going on in the natural world 
around us—have you ever thoroughly contemplated it? F rode, this 
past week, through one of the richest valleys of our State. A few 


in that brief interval, what a transfiguration! What beauty by the 
river-side, and what glory upon all the hills! And as the rain dis- 
tilled, as the sunshine poured its baptism of good, the leaves stretched 
out like supplicating hands, and the grass lifted up multitudinous 
heads of gratitude, growing fresher, greener, more luxuriant under the 
benediction. Everything was arrayed in its coronation-robe, woven 
in that mysterious loom of nature—a very common process ; and yet 
we know not how. Surcly itis good for us to wake from the apathy of 
custom, the deceit of formality, and consider the wonder in which we 
are embosomed, the essense of miracle involved with all we do. I 
don't want a man to put his hand on something, and say, “ That is 
very wonderful !” as if nothing else is wonderful. I don’t want him to 
see a spiritual revelation in any one point of nature, in any one pecu- 
liar way or form. I want this film to break away until everything 
becomes a spiritual revelation. Nevertheless, this great process of 
mystery in growth and development is inseparable from the labor of 
man, and only in his effort, his patience, his faithfulness, does he find a 
pledge of the harvest. 

Having thus considered the analogy of the natural world, let us now 
pass over to the conditions of spiritual work, as is done by our Saviour 
in the text. Endeavor, Mystery, Result—these are the three clements 
involved in this process of spiritual growth and development. “So is 
the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and 
should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how.” 


In the first place, then, man has something to do in this process of 
spiritual work. He has something to do. ‘Take, for instance, the 
religious work of his own soul. Now, whatever may be our idea of 
this process in the soul of man, everybody who believes in religion at 
all, believes in some such process, call it education, development, con- 
version, or what we will. We believe there is for man something to 
do by which he shall make progress in spiritual life, by which he shall 
not stand still in any of the desires which come upon us all. We be- 
lieve there is a spiritual effort for every man to make in this world, 
if we believe in religion at all. If we believe that man is not a mere 
animal, we believe in the necessity of some such process, call it what 
we will. And in this process nothing is more sure than that, while we 
cannot save ourselves, we must work out our own salvation. It is not 
merely that we have to work out our own salvation, but God must 
work with us. And then, on the other hand, it is not all for God to 
do; no man believes in this, that he has to wait and be saved. 
He believes that he has something to do with it; and though we can 
not reconcile it, yet while we know that God alone has power to save, 
we know we must work out our own salvation, meaning by salvation 
not merely escape from the consequence of sin, escape from hell, which 
is a flat, shallow statement of religion, but a deliverance from evil, 
from sin, from the victorious power of wickedness within us; in some 
way, we have ourselves to break this thraidom, and rise into glory of 
the divine life. Now, what I say is this, that in this process great 
evil ensues from throwing the w::ole affair into the region ef mystery. 
A great many virtually say, “ Well, this becoming religious is God's 
work; it is a mysterious affair.” So it is; so is the process of the 
harvest a mysterious affair ; so is it God’s work. You do not make 
the harvest ; yon can not make a seed. You can pile a pyramid ten 
thousand feet high, perhaps; you can span a bridge across foaming 
Niagara; you can use the materials that God has strewn around you, 
but you can not make the materials yourself. ‘The seed that you sew, 
in its germination and its growth—is it not wonderful? It is myste- 
rious, it is God's work. ‘he seed is sown, and the result, the harvest, 
comes of God's grace and God's mercy ; and you may just as well say 
of that familiar process of sowing the sced, und reaping the harvest, it 
is mysterious, it is God's work, as you may of growing in the divine 
life. Here, in the process of the divine life, comes seed to you; the 
sced of truth, the seed of rightcousness, God gives it to you freely. 
What are you going to do with it? Are you going to say, “ Here is 
truth, and here is rightcousness, here is God's direction before me how 
to live; but it is all God's work ; I shall be religious when he gets 
ready to have me so?” Do you say so of the seed when the materials 
are in your hand, and you know that the result will only come by the 
application of the materials in the right way? Do you say it is a 
very mysterious thing ; that it is God's work, and not yours ? 

Now, I want you to take the same common sense into religious 
work that you do into the common business of life. To believe the 
true thing, and to do the right thing, that is religion, so fur as you 
have got anything to do with i:. It is not this mysterious, strange, 
inexplicable thing that many would make it; but there is nothing 
in religion, so fur as man is concerned, but to believe the true thing, 
and to do the right thing ; not to be waiting for some feeling of 
mystery to creep over you. ‘here isa mystery in Nature, but we 
do not trouble ourselves about it,—not so much as we ought. 
Take the seed of truth and r'hteousness that comes from God in 
prophets and apostles, in utterances of daily life, and from the lips of 
Christ Jesus; take it, and plant it, and water it, and nourish 
it, and wait for some great mystery to develope itself as the express- 
ion of religion. Oh, here is the reason for much of the religious in- 


weeks before that I was in a portion of the same country. And now, | action aud vagueness that pervade the world, becauge we are wait- 
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ing for God to come to us, instead of taking up the seed, and going 
forth to do God’s work. And it is a great error, this waiting for 
supernatural means, as well as supernatural processes. The processes 
are supernatural,—the means are as natural and plain and common- 
sense as the seed that the farmer sows in the spring. There is a re- 
ligious self-negation which says : “ I can do nothing ; all my religion 
is of God’s grace; all my hope, and all my effort for holiness is no 
merit of mine.” Well, that is very true, if we take it up in the right 
light ; but if we make it an excuse for religious inaction ; if we say, 
for instance, that a man is not in the way of religion who aims to do 
honestly, to speak truthfully, to act benevolently, but we must lave 
some mysterious action which operates upon the heart of that man, 
we make a very great mistake. Nor can any man cal} that his 
merit, and not God's grace. God's grace! So it is everywhere. 
Everything is of God’s grace, and no merit of our own. ‘The harvest 
is not of your merit, but of God's grace. The seed is of God's grace ; 
the soul is of God's grace. But you sow the seed, I repeat; you 
take the thing in a common-sense light, and cast it into the ground ; 
so do not hold back from doing the thing that is right, and speaking 
the thine that is true, because it is mere morality, and throws the 
whole glory of the thing upon your merit. No, it does not; nor 
does anything else; it is all of God’s grace. You will find this 
a very common argument against the doctrine of universal restora- 
tion. It is said: “ Why, if a man goes to your hell, or limbo, or 
purgatory, and stays a certain length of time, and so gets rid of all 
suffering, he claims it as merit of his owo—not through the merit of 
Jesus Christ. Ie bas worked out the penalty of his misdeeds; he 
has served his term in the great State’s prison of the universe, aud 
has a right to citizenship.” Now, do you put a person who has 
served out his term in State’s prison back into the possession of the 
same rights that he had before? Do you say that he has earned 
them by serving his term? 

But, in the next place, let us remember this thing—whether a man 
is delivered from sin in one hour or a million years, it is all God's 
grace ; the conditions of his repentance are God's grace. I believe 
that when a man repents, God forgives him, whether he repents in 
an hour or a million of years. I do not say the consequences are the 
same whether he does it now or ten thousand years hence; the conse- 
quences are not the same. Ifa man sins all through this life, he will 
suffer in the next, but not endlessly. Baut if I should be so foolish as 
to sin here, in order to suffer a million years, and then repent at the 
end of a million years, it would be God's grace. So it is nonsense to 
say that man can get into heaven of himself; it is the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ which gives him repentance, whether here or hereaf- 
ter—whether in ten minutes or in ten million years. So in every 
process of spiritual life ; there is no glory to man's merit; it is only 
God’s grace that permits the conditions to produce certain results, 
and what is required of me is to fulfill the conditions, to do the thing 
that God has required of me, being assured that God will do his 
part. 

Oh, man! anxious to know what the life of religion is ; anxious to 
know how you shall turn toward it, do not look at it with mysterious 
eyes; do nak wait for God, for God is waiting for you, and has been 
from the first hour of your intelligent reflection upon such things until 
now—waiting for you to believe what comes to you as truth, and to 
do what it is right todo. Wait for notbing else, and he will give 
the increase. 

So people sometimes get into the practice of throwing themselves 
wholly upon mystery in the matter of prayer. They seem to think 
that there is some charm in the very making of prayer. Now, we Pro- 
testants, at least, condemn the Catholics for their sacramental ideas— 
for taking the wafer and believing that they receive life with it; for 
Extreme Unetion, believing that by some material process they are 
put into possession of salvation ; and we call them superstitious for 
this. Yet how many people among us are superstitious in regard to 
prayer. They think that the mere uttering of the words bas a charm 
in it—-that prayer consists in putting ourselves iuto a peculiar pro- 
cess of uttering the words; they thiuk simply of the mystery of the 
prayer. So our prayers are often nothing more than good wishes, 
and sometimes nothing more than good words—hardly good desires. 
They do not make ourselves any better, because we are thinking of 
the mysterious action of prayer, rather than of the common-sense in- 
fluence of prayer. 

We are told that the Lamas in Thibet have the following way of 
helping travelers who are in want of horses. “They cut out a num- 
ber of horses in paper, ascend a high mountain, pray, and fling up the 
lot into the air; the wind carries them in all directions. Buddah 
changes them into flesh and blood ; and weary travelers get the use of 
them.” It certainly is a great mystery to know how weary travelers 
get the use of substantial horses by any such power as this, They 
probably wait a good while for them, and then go on foot at last. But 
this is no more difficult to understand than it is to understand how the 
weary, the tempted, the enslaved who perish by the way, get the benc- 
fit of most of our prayers, aud how is Christ helped to ride in glory to 
the New Jerusalem by any of these prayers; for we are worse than 
the Lamas; we merely throw up our good wishes, and do not even 
take the trouble to cut them out in paper. 
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Everything tells us of the necessity of human action in prayer. In 
the religious life, in all things, do the thing that your hand finds to do, 
and God will furnish the rest. And yet while there is this element of 
human endcavor in the process of the religious life, there is an ele- 
ment of mystery in it after all, and it must not be overlooked. It is 
well indeed to assert that this work of religion in the soul is a divine 
work. The idea of the Divine communication with the life of man, is 
dented by a great many. How reluctant men are to admit any com- 
munication from God to man! If you will look at it, the whole ob- 
jection to revelation is based upon this obstinate idea, that it is impossi- 
ble for God to communicate with man otherwise than by those natu- 
ral laws which come within the scope of our littleexperience. The idca 
of a revelation has only this argument against it—that God can com- 
municate with man only through the old process of the sun's rising and 
setting, only through that small portion of the natural laws with which 
we are all familiar. We sce all around us in man’s works new devel- 
opments and new wonders. Who 100 years ago would have thought 
of an electric telegraph? And if such wonderful miracles as this are 
within the limits of human possibility, shall we not suppose that God 
in the infinite resources of his nature, can touch the soul in ways we 
do not know of now? 

We say God does give life to the seed, and fruition to the harvest ; 
we say that we only mean by laws, expressions of the Divine Will. and 
we are perfectly willing to admit that God impinges upon nature. We 
are willing to say, too, that God did come near the souls of men ages 
ago; that he touched the souls of David and Isaiah, but not that he 
draws near to my soul or yours. And yet, I ask, what is more neces- 
sary—what more likely? Is it likely that His nature impinges 
upon inanimate, unintelligent things, and that we, his children. are 
left weak and desolate in the world without it? Every good man. 
who has gone into the depths of religious experience, will tell you that 
he believes God docs communicate with him and touch him; that he 
is face to face with the Father ; that the Almighty presses upon his 
soul, and inspires his action, and lifts him up when he has fallen down. 
ind gives him strength in his weakness. 

This is the glory of religion, its distinction from morality and phi- 

‘ophy. Philosophy gives merely a doctrine about God ; morality 

‘othing more than rules of conduct; but beyond this we want the 

‘ciousness of God; we want the sense of immediate contact with 

; we want the feeling that when we lift up our hands there is an 


ual liberty. In this spiritual region it is possible for a great many 
things to take place, and here, then, is scope for the operation of 
prayer without interference with the laws of nature—here where the 
soul comes into immediate contact with God. 

In the next place, we don’t know all the laws of natural and 
spiritual being. We don’t know what the whole of God’s will is in 
any particular instance. Here is a man sick, or in danger; docs he 
know that it is the law that he shall die or suffer? He does not 
know God’s will in his particular case. It is not like the rising 
and setting of the sun, or the ebbing and flowing of the tides ; it is 
an uncertainty, and he docs not know but that it is God's will to 
work upon him by particular prayers, and that he may be moved 
this way or that. Here is a field of weeds, and you go there and 
sow the seed, and instead of weeds there comes up wheat. Has God 
changed? No; you have changed. You have touched conditions 
by which God has made it to follow that wheat comes up ; you have 
sowed the seed. And shall I limit God's spiritual laws, and say that 
I can’t sow spiritual seed to produce spiritual results? And if these 
results are produced, they argue no more changeability in God than 


when the wheat comes up instead of the weeds that have always 
grown there. 


More than this, and an answer to this, there are the everlasting 
instincts of prayer. I think a great deal of man’s instincts. When 
you can show me any kind of doctrine that goes against these in 
stincts ; when you find that a great human instinct beats against 
any doctrine and says “ it is false,” you may believe that doctrine 
is false. Here is the instinct of prayer, which says : “ O God, help !” 
of the mother who, bowed over her poor sick child, prays : “ O God, 
heal him, if it be thy will!” of the man in peril, who appeals to 
God for deliverance. Do you suppose that a mistake ? do you sup- 
pose that God put that instinct in us to mock us? He may not see 
that it is best for your child to live; he may not see that it is best 
for you to be rescued from the danger ; but if it is best, there is no 
law of nature which stands between you and the answer to your 
prayer. And it is nonsense to say that we know all spiritual laws 
by what we simply see of his recorded operations in manifest nature. 
The instinct of prayer assures us of the answer to all right prayers, 
and more than this, it gives a nobler sense of prayer. 

A good many say, “ the sole object of prayer is to make us feel 
better ; it does not alter God at all, but I am better prepared to act.” 
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Ite hand to meet and take hold of ours. But if God is working 
dit, in nature; if the seed isa manifest product of the creative 
‘nd as it grows to maturity a manifestation of creative action ; 
tleed is this wonderful thing, what isa thonght—what is a 


miL 


thou 


It isa. 
T say it ag from God Almighty himself. The thought is more won- 
derful th, 


science —t-oice that speaks to man and says, “ Thou shalt not, 
and thou S whence comes it? 


O, there s3 man in woaderful distinction from all other crea- 
tures; his 44 lifo limited like other animal life, bis appetites like 
theirs. his inss Fike animal instincts; but the moral sense, the 
sense that bid: rudest Bushman, the most brutal barbarian, to bow 
before the righe lightning-flash that pierces the darkest material- 
ism of the most ched outcast, and reveals God to him; the awful 
thunders-of retr- (hat shake the guilty soul, the inspiration that 
makes the weak, strong, that says, “Courage, O hero! not to 
the red battle-fiers to the slippery deck, but to stand up for the 
right ""—the VOICE says that. the voice of conscience, whence 
comes it? And thitt of conscience that dignifies man as a moral 
being, what is it? oy isit but the manifestation of an Infinite 
presence contact God Almighty ? 

Ah, but we don't . how! 
of grass grows, or ho 
little limit of knowlec. 
Tf not, fall back upon 
may be sure that God 


And you don't know how the blade 
seed germinates. -And will you make your 
e test of God's communication with man? 
rreat truth of God’s mystery. And so we 
~~ rking with us, though we can't tell how. 

And here permit Meke up again this matter of prayer. Now 
T spoke against the ide ply looking at the mystery of prayer 
without considering the Feal action that it consistently requires. 
But there is mystery in a5 there is mystery in all things. Nor 
is the mystery an urgumes inst the reality of it. There is no in- 
consistency in the idea of , answering prayer. Shallow people 
say : “ What is the good se prayer? Your prayer don't do 
any good; there is NO usei Do you suppose that God is going 
W violate the laws of natur wer to your prayer?” No; and 
no righteous man ever Pray€(so4 to violate the laws of nature ; 
no really righteous man eVe..4 for God's sun to stand still— 


because it is God's will, mani for thousands of years, that men 


shall comply with the known Í matire. , 
li; tie first place, we must ‘ber that in this universe there is 
a region above all law—that Ù stura] law—a region of spirit- 


tof self-sacrifice, the martyr’s thought, who says, “ I will give 
upali Christ Jesus”? the philanthropist’s thought, who puts it 
forth *ifts up bleeding humanity? Whence comes this thought ? 
wonderful process how the thought comes into the mind ! 


. ne seed, and if the seed in its wonder requires the imme- 
diate actif Gog, how much more does the thought? And con- 


But that is not all. Prayer is not mere moral gymnastics by which 
you lift yourself up by your own waist-band. Prayer is contact 
with God. Depend upon it, God makes direct answer to prayer. 
It is no more mysterious than the growth of the wheat from the sow- 
ing to the harvest. 

A great many people say work is prayer. A man says, I go out 
and hoe and dig in my garden, and that is real prayer. But that is 
only a part of it; you only do a part of the work. Two things are 
necessary ; you want the inspiration of the sunshine as well as the 
work itself. You want reference to God, and the fecling that God 
helps you ; and God does help you in ways that you do not know of. 
You want a specific reference to God as well as the work ; you want 
both. ‘There is no more mystery in the idea that God comes and 
works with us, and in us, and through us, than there is that he works 
in all the operations of nature. And thus, by man’s endeavor in- 
volved in God's help, the thing is done—the result finally comes. 
We know not how, but it does come; in your own soul it comes. 

Do and trust ; do the right thing and trust in God. People laugh 
at the quotation from Cromwell: “Trust in God, and keep your 
powder dry.” But that is the true philosophy of life; there is the 
whole thing. Your powder will not do much if you do not trust in 
God, and feel that it is consecrated to some special work ; and, on 
the other hand, if you merely trust.in God and think he is going to 
do your work, you will be very barren of results. Do and trust, and 
you will succeed. Do the right thing in business. A man says, “ I 
do not see how I can keep up a competition; there must be a de- 
gree of misrepresentation ; there must be an exaggeration in state- 
ment to do that?’ But why can not you do it? you doubt because 
it is mysterious how you can get a blessing? It may be that you 
will not get a worldly blessing ; you may lose and suffer. But if 
you do the right thing, and thus sow the seed, you will have the re- 
sult in the blessedness af your own soul. Do the right thing; do 
the true thiug. Sow the seed, and you will reap the result; God 
will work his part. There is a mystery as to how it will come, but 
it will surely come. 

So it is in the work of faith. It takes a stronger man to believe 
than todo. Patience is mightier than effort. A great many say, “ I 
don't sce why we are called upon to suffer in this way; [ can’t explain 
this.” No, you can't; but sow the seed of faith; you will get the re 
sult by and by. You must take the mystery now, but believe and 
trust, and the result will come. And you must not have too much 
introspection in the matter. You must not keep all the while examin- 
ing yourself. People can dig too deep into their own motives. Just 
let the principle grow, as the seed grows in the ground ; take the truth 
into your own hearts, the principle of love. and don’t be digging into 
your souls to find it. Go forward ; love and believe, and the result 
will come to your own souls. Very likely it will come gradually, for 
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God works gradually everywhere, and that is the lesson of the text. 
Nature never jumps; changes may seem sudden to you, but there is . 
nothing done ina hurry, by God; he keeps doing, and nothing in 
haste. 

Look at the geological epochs. The old idea used to be that these 
immense changes of which we see the marks, were affected by some sud- 
den shock. ‘The better idea now is. I believe, that they were done calmly, 
and by slow working through uncounted ages. But even suppose that 
they were affected by a sudden shock ; it took a great while to pre- 
pare the power for that shock. So on history we talk as though revo- 
lutions were instantancous. But the French revolution you can see 
away back 200 years; you can see it preparing, like a gathering thun- 
der-cloud, through all that time, and you feel the vibration of it to-day 
in Italy ; you can see it in this war, this ground swell which is sweep- 
ing down, working out God's processe’s ; not by Louis Napoleon, I am 
pretty sure, nor by Austria, but by the instinct of liberty in the heart 
of man. 

So is God working gradually, not instantaneously. Not that there 
are no sudden conversions. If we mean by them that a man suddenly 
changes his point of view, I believe in them ; I believe most conver- 
sions are sudden ; I don't believe in any other kind of conversion. If 
a man strives to leave off strong drink gradually, he is pretty sure to 
come to a drunkard’s grave. He can not leave off gradually, two glasses 
to-day and one to-morrow ; there is only one thing for him to do; he 
must say, “I stop this moment.” That is the end of it. This is the 
sudden conversion in which I believe. If you say a man gets religion 
instantly, I don't believe it. If you mean by conversion 2 sudden 
crisis in a man’s life, by which he turns from the evil to the good, and 
never gets’ any farther, I don't believe it. Paul was not converted in 
this way. He was suddenly stricken down on the road to Damascus, 
and turned from an evil into a good course, but in the way of getting 
religion he was pressing forward even in his old age. 

So the work of religion may be instantaneous in its turning-point, 
but gradual in its process. It offends a man’s spiritual pride to make 
him think that in an instant he is raised from the depths of sin to the 
highest religious state. JMe has not done this. but he has changed his 
purpose of life. Now he is humble, weak, feels his liability to slip, 
but he has changed the course of his conduct, and is pressing forward 
in that course toward the right. 

God works slowly but surely; he gets man to do his work. He 
gave Christianity to man like the seed ; man must plant it, nourish it, 
and wait for the harvest ; it will come in due time. People are fretful 
about Christianity ;“ What good has it done,” they ask, “for these 
nineteen hundred years? Look at the abominations which have flour- 
ished under it.” Now, how are you looking at Christianity? And 
are you going`to measure God's days by your own? And then. again, 
are you looking for a peculiar era of Christianity? Some people are. 
Is Christianity going to come with a burst of splendor, like an epoch 
upon the earth? No, but it does come; the kingdom of God comes 
whenever it enters into a true soul and purifies it and redeems it ; and 
Christianity has triumphed wherever it has made a bad man a good 
one. Perhaps a peculiarly Christian era never will come, but still 
you may be sure that continually in the heart of man it is doing its 
work, just as the seed is growing in the ground. 

O, God is a Great Husbandman! His work is not abortive in the 
least thing. It is going on to-day in all the valleys and on all the 
hills, in the seed, in the waving of the grass, in the uplifted corn, in the 
growing fruit; it is going on there. And in holy utterances, in the 
soul's uplifted prayers it is going on also—everywhere, in this great 
seed-bulb of a world. 

And the harvest—you will see it by-and-bye. You will see it in a 
redeemed humanity, white-robed and golden-crowned in all the fields 
of Heaven; and God will put in his sickel, because the fullness of time 
is come and the harvest is ready. 


MORE ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE 
CLERGY. 
Taytor Co., Iowa, 

Mr. Partrince: A copy of your paper fell into my hands 
a few days ago. I read your prospectus, and saw that I could 
obtain your paper in two ways gratis: first, by sending you 
four subscribers (88), or secondly, by notifying my congrega- 
tion of your publication, its character, objects, etc. I have 
complied with your generous proposal to the clergy, and there- 
fore would ask a copy of your paper gratis. 

- But being deeply interested in the cause in which you are 
engaged, I have, by a considerable effort on my part, obtained 
ten subscribers, at club rates, to your paper; also one sub- 
scriber for six months. 

Enclosed you will find $16, for which 

Srinituat TevecraPn as follows : $, 

We wantall the numbers of the Eighth Volume. Especially 
do 7 desire the back numbers. 
Most respectfully yours, a a 
P. S. Several of the Orthodox Clergy of this place and vi- 
cinity have read your prospectus, and say that they will cheer- 


you will send the 
* . hd 


fully announce to their respective congregations, the char- 


acter and objects of your paper, aud are very desirous of ob- 
taining it. 
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H LET EVERY MAN BE FULLY PERSUADED IN HIS OWN MIND.” 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


Editor and Proprietor. 


Publishing Office of the Telegraph and Preacher, 428 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1859. 


A7 Our cotemporaries of the Press who would like to have this paper sent to them. 
are reminded that the special themes to which these columns are chiefly devoted, are 
such as to render secular papers of little value to us. Nevertheless we shall be happy 
to aoad this paper to all journals which come to us with an occasional notice or extract, 
marked. 


A Present to the Clergy. 

Four members of any congregation subscribing for this paper, and 
forwarding the price (eight dollars), will entitle their spiritual gnide 
to a copy, free. Our patrons and friends everywhere, will greatly 
oblige us by reminding their Christian friends of this proposition, 
and by aiding them to carry it out. 


DOES MESMERISM ACCOUNT FOR SPIRIT- 
UAL PHENOMENA? 


[Continued from last issue, page 102.) 

Mesmerism is known and distinguished by a peculiar rela- 
tion formed between two persons, by virtue of which the physi- 
eal organism of one may be henumbed or otherwise affected, 
and, in certain stages of the process, the imagination of the 
operator may be acted out through the subject. In this latter 
stage of the process, so true is the manifestation of one to the 
imagination of the other, that it is popularly called “mind 
acting on mi.” We think it would be more truly defined 
by saying the imagination of one person is externalized in an- 
other; but either expression will sufficiently designate the 
characteristics of Mesmerism as to its ostensible cause and 
effects. 

It being a characteristic of Mesmerism that one person 
controls another, or is the cause (to all appearances) of cer- 
tain peculiar manifestations in another person, it will be per- 
ceived that it does not account for any manifestations in the 
subject that are contrary to the mind or imagination of the 
mesmeriser. Whatever contravenes his will, mind or imagina- 
tion, therefore, can not be produced by him—hence is not mes- 
meric phenomena. 

But it wili be said by every mesmeriser and observer of the 
phenomena of Mesmerism, that the subject often does say and 
do things which are entirely contrary to the mind and imagi- 
nation of the operator, and in defiance of it or of him. We 
grant it, but insist that whatever is contrary to the mind and 
imagination of the operator, is not produced by it or by him. 
This would be contrary to all the laws of causation. There 

` remains, to be sure, the same evidence of hallucination, or of 
a foreign and imaginative control of the subject, that there 
was while the phenomena were in obedience to the wishes of 
the operator. This is necessarily characteristic of the state 
and condition. Most people have observed in public experi- 
ments, that the most obedient subjects are sometimes taken 
suddenly from the control of the mesmeriser ; sometimes they 
leave the stage (if the exhibition is a public one), sometimes 
they refuse to act, and sometimes they act entirely contrary to 
the wishes, will and imaginings of the operator. But this 
phase of the phenomena is still more marked in private circles, 
where the mesmeric relations have becn established, and where 
several persons hare become subject to the influence. In such 
cases it is often said by one Spirit, through raps, and spelling 
by alphabet, or otherwise (sometimes privately), that such a 
Spirit will cause a certain person to say or doa thing, which 
afterward occurs; and sometimes one medium will he im- 
pressed with what a-certain Spirit is about to make another 
say or do, and sometimes these sayings and doings are not 
only contrary to the mind and imagination of all the persons 
present, but mortifying and annoying to them. Sometimes 
entirely new ideas and new facts are communicated, and when 
the question is asked from whence these communications came, 
the answer invariably is, from a Spirit. The answer is the 
same if all the persons present are wedded to the mesmeric 
theory, and believe that mesmerism explains it all. 

This answer to such persons (that Spirits control and pro- 
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duce the phenomena), completely refutes their theory. But it 
still remains evident, in many cases, that the inesmeric process 
renders the subject susceptible to the influence of Spirits, and 
by its means Spirits are enabled to take the control, and use 
the subjects to express their own mind or imagination. 

And why not? All mesmerists claiin that the cause or 
power to produce the phenomena resides in mind or imagina- 
tion ; and if Spirits have mind and imagination, what hinders 
their using these when subjects are prepared for then? We 
have seen so much of the mesmeric and spiritual phenomena, 
sometimes interblended, and at other times with lines of de- 
markation so manifest hetween them, showing where the physi- 
cal, mental and imaginative power of mortals end, and where 
Spirits take the control and change the manifestation—that 
we consider the position here taken as abundantly demonstra- 
ble. 

We may consider, then, that Mesmerism may aid in render- 
ing its subjects susceptible of certain kinds and phases of spir- 
itval phenomena. But what are these phenomena? Mental 
hallucination, of course, and from the nature of the case ; that 
is to say, there is a peculiar mental influence from the natural 
or spiritual world exerted on a person, which may also produce 
physical results. The same imaginative fantasies and incon- 
eruities mark this phase of spiritual mesmerism, as do the 
lower or mundane grades of mesmerism ; and such mediums 
make about the same failure in representing or attempting to 
speak for Washington, Bacon, Swedenborg, and other wor- 
thies, and especially those noted for brevity, point and practi- 
cal ideas, as they do when the influence to so represent and 
speak for others is exerted on them by a mortal. But there 
are different degrees of perfection characterizing this kind of 
influence and intercourse. When raised into the degree and 
dignity of trance, the Spirit is more accurately represented ; 
and when they pass to a more perfect degree of mediumship 
still—when the consciousness and judgment are not subjugated, 
but when they simply repeat what the Spirit says to them, 
the Spirit is still better represented. 

The nature, imperfections and interblending of mundane 
and spiritual influences, render this phase of the phenomena 
exceedingly unreliable. We are inclined to the opinion that 
those mediums who have been subjected to the mesmeric in- 
fluence are never so reliable mediums for Spirits. Obser- 
vation inclincs us to the opinion that the imaginative inter- 
blending of confused, pointless, purposeless, and, in a word, 
“hifalutin” characteristics of mesmeric mediumship, seldom if 
ever wears off, and is a hindrance to true, unmixed Spiritual 
intercourse. 

Those facts which are claimed to sustain both the mesmeric 
and spiritual theories come from this kind of mediumship, and 
being susceptible of two explanations, they are worthless as 
evidences of either hypothesis. And herein many persons be- 
come confused, and discouraged in their expectation of finding 
any tangible evidences of spiritual intercourse. In some cascs, 
the little faith which persons have obtained through investiga- 
tions of this mesmerie Spiritualism is taken away, and in some 
instances they have subsequerftly become open opponents of 
spiritual intercourse. Fence the necessity of defining the 
lines of demarkation between mesmerism and Spiritualism, 
which we will try to do, in some degrec, in our next issue. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE SPIRIT-WORLD. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 

At the close of our article under this head last week, we 
promised to resume the consideration of those teachings extant 
in spiritualistic literature which assume that the human spirit 
is an organism of sublimated particles escaping from the phys- 
ical body at death, and that the spiritual world is a cosmical 
structure composed of refined atoms emanating from the natu- 
ral sphere, and is located in natural space. We also intimated 
our intention to subject the validity of these theories to some 
rational tests, and to inquire scriously into the physical and 
spiritual possibilitics of several essential postulates which are 
therein set forth. But before proceeding to this task it may 
be well to say distinctly, that our object in these inquiries is 
not to deal with éeachers but with teachings, to draw, so far as 
possible, a discriminating line between truth and error, and to 
employ our best abilities in laying the foundation of some 
more rational, satisfactory, and practically useful conceptions 
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on this great theme than those which seem to have obtained 
most extensive advocacy. We have, therefore omitted, and 
shall hereafter omit, mentioning the names of the authors of 
the several phases of the one general conception brought under 
review, as being of little importance in their bearings upon the 
abstract principles themselves, and which latter we desire to 
consider apart from all apparently invidious personal refer- 
ences, 

The advocates of this physico-aromal theory of the hereafter 
life and its cosmical conditious, have often and loudly proclaim- 
ed themselves stringent adherents to the criterion of “ Nature 
and Reason” while judging of all psychological, spiritual aud 
other doctrines. To each representative of this class of minds, 
therefore, we would say, “ JIast thou appealed to Caesar? To 
Cæsar shalt thou go; Hast thou chosen Nature and Reason 
as thy only umpire in philosophical disputes ? To Nature and 
Reason alone, then, will we carry the cause now to be adju- 
dicated. But in agreeing to this, we wish it to be borne dis- 
tinctly in mind that we shall admit no dogmatism—no mere 
assertion, either from men or spirits, except as Nature and 
Reason clearly assent to the possibility and probability of 
what is asserted; and by the decisions of this arbitrator, 
whatever they may be, we will reverently and submissively 
abide. 

A query which meets us at the threshold of this investiga- 
tion is, admitting the Spirit and the Spirit-world to be consti- 
tuted and situated as the hypothesis in review supposes, what 
are the Spirit’s means of locomotion, and especially how can it 
traverse with the requisite quickness the immense distanc 
which at least one writer tells us intervenes between this wor! 
and the second sphere? We are not satisfied with the meay 
explanations that Lave heretofore been attempted on this po} 
and to show where our difficulty lies, we will here narro 
scrutinize the different branches of the problem. 


Let it be observed, then, that the Spirit as our theorie 
seribe it, must necessarily have, in some degree, hVeF 
slight, the property of physical gravitation. It has bee7°F¢ 
than intimated that we non-clairvoyant, non-illuminat 202- 
spiritualized, mortals do not understand the law of grattion 7 
and that may be even so; but if we know taat all solidid and 
aeriform bodies are mutually drawn together by it, Nature 
and Reason authorizes us to affirm that such a ¥ 45 the 
human Spirit is here said to be, can scarcely escape ufluence. 
For how could an organism thus born out of the pKa! body, 
and composed of its refined particles, and hence ne?”#/y bear- 
ing a ratio of density to its parent organism, how small that 
may be—how could a mensurable form thus st'?”& forth in 
natural space, and capable of physical contacts—Utirely des- 
titute of gravitation, even though it be ligh-han the sur- 
rounding air? Beside, how could it press ~ 't feet, and 
walk about upon the surface of the relatively dified belts of 
ether which constitute its world, if it h/° Property of 
gravitation? While in any aspect of this ral theory as it 
is holden by different teachers, the spirit have come: Epe- 
cific weight, this conclusion appears, if ble, even more 
conspicuous as a corrolary of the assertie ® certam promi- 
nent writer on the subject, that Spirits i'€!® revisits to the 
mundane sphere must have a stratum of “Phere to stand on 
when they present themselves before u 


Moreover, Nature and Reason seenite clear upon the 
point that an organism such as the hb? Spirit is here de- 
scribed to be, must necessarily oceup*©® which can not be 
occupied by anything else at the san", Bot even by atmo- 
* A certain writer, there who holds this theory 


spheric air. 
consistent when he as- 


of a spiritual organism, was perfe : 
serted that Spirits can not pass tbh solid walls or closed 
doors; and he would have been ef Consistent in asserting 
that they can not even move wt displacing the air, or 
finer fluids that lie in their patt! every change of their 
position. Nature and Reason,fore, seem to say $0 p 
that if a Spirit is heavier than 2™¢ number of cubic feet 
and inches of atmosphere whiel ody displace 


s, he can not 
possibly rise from the earth wt Sne application of mus- 
cular or mechanical force ; 


igs lighter, he can not stand 
upon the earth without being °C¥? by something heavier 
than himself, but will float upuntil he finds his equilibrium; 
and when he has attained h™!™um hight, he roe not de- 
scend without weights, or ether means of forcibly pro- 


w 


Now 
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buoys him up. 
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Various solutions of this difficulty concerning Spirit loco- | bolt of common electricity from a thunder cloud, whose velo- 


motion have been attempted, the first of which was that the 
Spirit, on escaping from the body, walks upward through the 
strata of the'atmosphere, as we would walk up a flight of steps. 
One of our principal teachers on this general subject has pub- 
lished to the world that he actually saw the Spirit of a woman, 
after its emergement from the body, “ step from the house into 
the atmosphere,” where she was “joined by two friendly 
Spirits from the spiritual country,” and “the three, in the 
most graceful manner, began ascending obliquely through the 
ethereal envelope of our globe. They walked,” says the seer, 
“go naturally and familiarly together, that I could scarcely re- 
alize the fact that they trod the air.” In view of this general 
phenomenon, the seer exclaims, “ I was overwhelmed with de- 
light and astonishment when, for the first time, I realized the 
universal truth [the italicizing is our own], that the Spirit 
can tread the atmosphere, which, while in the coarser, earthly 
form, we breathe—so much more refined is man’s spiritual con- 
stitution. She walked the atmosphere as easily, and in the 
same manner, as we tread the earth and ascend an eminence.” 
Can it be necessary that we should. demonstrate the utter 
absurdity of supposing that any imaginable species of organi- 
zation can walk, “ in the same manner as we tread the earth,” 
through a fluent medium that is every moment changing, and 
which can not possibly afford any foothold that is any more 
firm than the intermediate portions of the fluid through which 
the foot passes in making a step? If it had been said that 


this Spirit, with her accompanying Spirit-friends, navigated the. 


air by means of fins like those of the fish, or wings like those 
of the bird, the assertion would have at least been more consis- 
tent with itself, if not more cousistent with the truth. 


But it would have been a considerably long walk from the 
earth to the “ second sphere,” even supposing the latter to be 
situated at no greater distance than the outer verge of the 
terrestrial atmosphere, say from forty to sixty miles, as was 
first supposed ; and when, by a subsequent emendation of the 
spiritual cosmogonic system, the great “ girdle” or “ zone” of 
refined materials which, we are told, constitutes the second 
sphere, was carried beyond the Milky Way, it was evident that 
legs and feet were of themselves no longer adequate to the ex- 
igencies of locomotive uses. Recourse must, therefore, ne- 
cessarily be had to some other agency or agencies in order to 
meet the wants of travelers to and from the better land; and 
the agencies which, it was thought, would fully meet the case, 
were will-power, and the currents or “rivers,” as they are called, 
of electricity and magnetism which, it was said, are constantly 
flowing and re-flowing between the terrestrial worlds and the 
“ second sphere,” and of which currents, we were told, the 
Spirits take advantage for the purpose of being floated onward 
in their journeys. 
go dense as to be unable to pass through solid walls or closed 
doors, and which finds the air so resisting to its contact as to 
be susceptible of being walked upon—how, we say, it is possi- 
ble for such an organism to be propelled through space at the 
impulse of will, except as the will first acts upon muscle, or 
through mechanical contrivances, as in our own locomotion— 
we are not given to understand; and on this subject, our good 
umpire Nature and Reason insists upon keeping mum until 
farther explanations are given. But suppose we admit the 
point for a moment, and then take a look at it, with its collat- 
erals, and see how it appears. Just think of an air-resigting and 
door-and-wall-resisting organism being, at one impulse of its 
own will, sent whizzing through space with ten million times 
the velocity of the swiftest cannon ball, and with ten thousand 
times more noise, firing its path (as it necessarily would) by 
its friction upon the atmosphere, until a streak of flame would 
be visible a thousand miles long! What magnificent pyrotech- 
nics we would have in such a case, with thousands of Spirits 
passing and repassing between the earth and the second sphere 
at every moment of time! but yet what awful whizzing, whir- 
ring noises would continually be heard in tue upper air! 

And then think, too, of those sublime “ rivers” of electri- 
city and magnetism swirling and counter-swirling through 
space! And what kind of electricity must that be which must 


But how it is pnssible for an organism 


city of motion is as much slower than that of these supposed 
“rivers,” as the motion of a snail is slower than the swiftest 
locomotive, can ignite the atmosphere into a brilliant streak of 
fire, and rive.the gnarled oak into shivers, how is it that these 
tremendous “rivers” of clectric fluid, in coming into our at- 
mosphere, do not wrap the world in a sheet of flame, and 
shiver the mountains to their bases ? 

Again, concerning velocity, distances and spiritual sight, as 
forming elements of our general problem: The seer before re- 
ferred to, in describing the exit of the recently-deceased woman 
who, with her Spirit-eompanions, walled obliquely upward 
through the atmosphere, says, “I continued to gaze upon them 
until the distance’ shut them from my view.” But, according 
to the general drift of the description, and the ideas of spirit- 
ual cosmology then entertained, they could not have been over 
fifty or sixty miles from the earth at the very farthest, if over 
five or ten miles; for nothing seems to bave been known at 
this time about the “ girdle around the Milky Way.” But at 
a subscquent time, the same writer speaks of the departure of 
sia: visiting Spirits, for one of whom he had just found it ne- 
cessary to open the door, in order to give him a passage to and 
from his apartments. This Spirit, in taking leave of our seer, 
said to him, “ Zo-day we visit a constellation of peopled planets 
in the southern expanse of the firmament. Our mission is 
angelic! we go to open, for the first time, in that department 
of the sidereal heavens, a free spiritual commerce between the 
second sphere and the inhabitants of those orbs.” (That 
“ constellation of peopled planets,” all of which, it appears, 
were to be visited on that day, must have felt highly obligated 
to these six Spirits from our remote little earth, for their kind 
interference in opening “a free spiritual commerce for the first 
time.” The seer afterward continues, “When they were in 
readiness to depart, their number being coupled, two walking 
together * * * the whole party passed very rapidly away in 
the direction of their assigned duties.” 

The nearest fixed star, so far as ascertained, (the star G1 of 
the Swan) sends its light to the earth, traveling at the rate of 


12,000,000 of miles per minute, in about three years and six: 


months. These Spirits therefore, must have “ walked,” run, 
floated or willed themselves along with considerable rapidity in 
order to arrive at the scene of their duties on that day as it 
seems they expected; and the eye of the seer must have fol- 
lowed them far beyond the orbit of Neptune, if it prolonged 
its observations upon their speed for a single second. His 
spiritual sight must probably have become much more intense 
since “ distance shut from” his “ view” the Spirit party before 
referred to; and considerably greater still must have become 
the intensity of his vision when he subsequently wrote of daily 
observing the Spirit of a certain executed murderer undergoing 
sundry metamorphoses “ beyond the Milky Way!” 


We had intended to notice several other points connected 
with the general theory in hand, but we confess our patience 
with the multiplying absurdities as they come up before us 
like distorted and grotesque shadows, is somewhat wearied. 
Besides, we perhaps already owe an apology to our intelligent 
readers for attempting to refute a doctrine which certainly 
seems to be is own sufficient refutation; and that apology con- 
sists in the fact that this doctrine is actually taught and be- 
lieved as one of the fundamental points in a very prevalent 
system of philosophy. We can not, moreover, persuade our- 
selves that the prevalence of ideas that appear to us so absurd 
and inconsistent, does not tend to obscure and greatly injure 
the minds of those who, disentangled from their sophistries, 
would be prepared to receive the ¢ruéh on this subject, in its 
beautiful, consoling and rational purity. F. 


g> We reluctantly decline the insertion of the well-written 
article, entitled “ Materialism Redivivus,” from T. R..... , as 
we feel that a farther protraction of controversy on a subject 
on which we have published so much already, would not gene- 
rally be agreeable or profitable to our readers—especially to 
the exclusion of other matter that is more specially within the 
line of their paramount thoughts and investigations. We be- 
lieve the disputants on that subject are now even, and an open- 
ing of our columns again to cither side would give occasion’ to 


travel a million times more swiftly than the forked lightning, | another reply, and thus we know not when the discussion 
in order that it may float the peaceful voyagers on its bosom’ would end. 


MAN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

Sunday, June 19th, we spent with friends in Huntington, 
Long Island, and had the pleasure, in the morning and eve- 
ning, of listening to lectures from Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 
His morning discourse was on the above words; his manner 
was mild, but earnest, and every word indicated a deep 
thought. He said, substantially, that people of all nations 
had in various ways attempted to symbolize their conceptions 
of God, and he remarked that the Assyrians endeavored to do 
so by the use of such materials as should withstand the dis- 
solving action of the elements for a long period of time, and 
hence they carved of stone an image consisting of the body of 
a lion, the wings of an eagle, and the head of a man, combined 
in one form. The lion to signify strength; the man knowl- 
edge, and the wings an ascending Spirit. Two of these figures 
which have been exhumed from the ruins of Nineveh, now 
stand on either side of the hall of the British Museum. 

Material images to signify ideas were well enough in their 
time and place, but the result has been that people have in 
process of time taken the ideal for an actual, and they have 
thus become worshipers of those graven images instead of the 
spiritual idea which the material was molded to symbolize. 
Moses retained the spiritual idea, but seeing the proclivity of 
the people to worship the image instead of the thing signified 
by it, he forbade them to make any graven image or likeness 
of anything in heaven or in earth, but exhorted them to come 
up higher, even to the plane of spiritual conceptions. Jesus, 
said the preacher, presented a still broader and higher concep- 
tion; and when asked how or where they could see the Father, 
he answered that whoever has seen the Son has seen the 
Father also—that is to say, whoever has apprehended Divine 
truth, or appreciated a life in accordance with such truth, bas 
seen the manifestation of God. Man is iu the image of God, 
inasmuch as he is the center of the Divine rays, the culminat- 
ing point of the essential Spirit of every plane of life or of the 
manifestation of God in his universe. 

In the evening, Mr. Longfellow took for the basis of his 
remarks the words, “ That they all may be one.” He said the 
Church for eighteen hundred years had been striving aud pray- 
ing for union. Each branch has adopted its creed and forms, 
and has sought to force the acceptance of these on everybody 
else. They have sought unity in the transitory, the forms and 
ceremonies, instead of the Spirit. But notwithstanding the 
great diversity as to externals, there has ever been essential 
unity; since as Spirits penetrate stone and brick walls, so has 
the spirit of Christianity pervaded the diversified modes and 
endeavors to build up Christ’s kingdom in the earth. Creeds 
which mark the circumference of the human intellect one year 
or one generation, are burst by the natural expansion of the 
succeeding. Human intellect grows, and the forms of expres- 
sion of one’s knowledge and faith in one age, are inadequate 
to express succeeding growths and unfoldings. If truth itself 
does not grow, man’s comprehension of it certainly grows. 


The preacher said he respected creeds and forms and organi- 
zations, so far as they were helps to human growth for man's 
sake, but not for their own sake; and all attempts to force the 
acceptance of a belief, creed or form on anybody who does not 
fee] the need of such, is an insufferable infringement on pri- 
vate judgment. It is absurd to suppose one person can think 
for another, and it is a great wrong to attempt to frighten an- 
other so as not to think at all. To say that doubt is a crime, 
is in fact elevating it to a virtue. Whoever attempts to dam 
up thought, will sooner or later produce a destructive over- 
flow. It is not the ereed-bound, the pent-up thought which 
finds unity, but the natural growth and free flow of thought, 
the diversities of which, like rivulets, unite in the great ocean. 
Christian union is exemplified in being true to oneself, always 
expressing self, and not another—in helping, if we can, our 
neighbor to utter himself, trusting that in the free interchange 
of thought truth will be eliminated. Raise, then, the banner 
of free thought and utterance, with the inscription of Liberty, 


Holiness, Love. 
PEE E E, 


BE" Postmasters and others who will canvass their neighborhood 
for subscribers for this paper, will be allowed the usual discount. 
Ladies wishing for appropriate, useful aud lucrative employment, will 
find that canvassing for this paper will meet their wishes, and they 
can proceed without farther notice, sending us the address of the 
subscribers with the price of the paper, less 25 per cent. for their 
commission. 
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è S Bear ye one another's burlens, and so fulfill the iaw of Christ.” GALATIANS, 

In this letter to the Galatians, Paul argues for the liberty of heart 
which Christ has given to the world. He secks to cut all the cords which 
have hound man up ; the cords of superstitious fear in religion, the cords 
of ceremonial worship in religion, the cords of a perfunctory spirit 
of duty, and he brings men out into the complete sphere of Chris- 
tian liberty—not the liberty to do what one will—the liberty of bis 
passions, for instance—but the liberty of his moral faculties. For the 
question was not a simple question between the moral feelings and the 
passions, or whether to do right in but one way, but it was in this way 
the Apostle developed the doctrine of Christian liberty——-a true use of our 
nobler faculties in any way in order to develope the divine life—if a man 
wished to worship God, he might worship him in any way. It was the 
liberty of using our moral nature in such a way as every man could do 
most easily ; and when the heart, brought into full power in the life, 
yearns for goodness, he might follow any method of worship—or any 
method of expression—that pleased him, or that he found by experience to 
be beneficial. 

This new liberty, like all new liberties, was in danger of exciting men 
to selfishness ; therefore the Apostle discloses here the idea of it. as in 15th 
verse of Sth chapter—* Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; only 
ase not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” 
That is, don’t become more proud—movre selfish—more self-seeking and 
worldly, but since you feel you are now free. employ this liberty as an 
incitement and stimulant to develope in you more benevolence, more 
helpfulness, and more love. From the 22d verse to the end of the chap- 
ter, he proceeds to exhibit the meaning of this liberty, which consists in a 
broader use of our moral qualities rather than a larger use of our passions, 
and which developes them with wonderful shades of richness and beauty. 
“ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ; against such there is no law. And 
they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts. 
If we lve in the Spirit, let us walk in the Spirit. Let us not be desirous 
of vai. glory, provoking one another, envying one another.” Then he 
says, “ Bear ye one another's burdens.” 

What is meant by bearing? Why. of course, to have patience with 
them, and to forbear, which is also included in the meaning. And that is 
not all—te bear one another's burdens is to have sympathy, and exercising 
it, and through it giving encouragement to men under the trials and 
troubles of life. It is using all our minds in such a way as that we shall 
help other men in all circumstances in which they require sympathy and 
help. 

if we meet men literally carrying burdens greater than their strength, 
hew do we help them? By taking part of their load, indeed, and also by 
encouragement and stimulation by which they may be able to carry their 
part easier, So, when we are to bear each other’s burdens in life, we are 
to be patient with them if they are burdens in the nature of faults; we 
are to be sympathetic with them if they are burdens in the nature of weak- 
messes; i! they are troubles and trials, we are to bear with them, and use 
all our powers to comfort and sustain them. Tt is, in short, such a carriage, 

nd such a use of our own souls as shall help men to bear their peculiar 
Jot in life, whatever it may be. i 

What, then, is the scope of the term burden? It must be taken to in- 
clude all the troubles, wants and difficulties which externally rest upon 
men in their fight for life. It includes what we generally understand wants 
to mean—the troubles, poverty, vexations, care and toils which befall men 
in the various allotments of life—the wants connected with physical 
things—the wants and needs which spring up from our physical habits— 
the limitations and troubles, ever hedged up or ever thrown off, as the case 
may be. We are to bear all the burdens of this kind—we are to sympa- 
thize with men in all their struggles for a livelihood, and in all their ex- 
periences, and in all their outward life. ‘There is nothing which concerns 
man’s welfare which ought to be indifferent to you ; there is nothing so igno- 
ble—or as men are accustomed to call it, so vulgar—in the wants of any 
man, that it ought not to be an ohject of consideration for those around 
about him. 

Of course we can not bear the burdens of all the world ; it would erush 
us. We are not bound to go out into the whole community and each one 
take the burdens of the whole—-that is not meant—bnt it means that when 
in the providence of God we are brought in contact with men, we are to 
have the Spirit which does not regard self alone, but takes cognizance 
also of the wants and needs of other mon. That Spirit and that disposi- 
tion must be in us. 

The term © burdens” includes, also, all those experiences which we 
are wont t@cull infirmities--all those things which act under the disposi- 
tion, or upon the disposition—weakness of temper, or rather strength of 
temper—-all those things that relate to temperament and feclings. Weare 
to regard men as carrying a great trouble, when carrying their own minds 
and own dispositions. There is no greater trouble than that sometimes—to 
carry just such dispositions as we have got. We are always wishing to be 
somebody else, and yet nobody would change after all ; such is the power 
of self-love in the human soul. Men are always under the impression that 

they have peculiar troubles—that is, no other man knows what they feel, 
and they do not know what any other man feels ; therefore his isa peculiar 
case, 

Now our sympathy for our fellow-men is not merely to be at points at 
which they emerge and come out into serene victories, We are to regard 
every man as carrying a very dificult Uhing—that is, his disposition—in 


his own body, and under all circumstances in life we are to help him carry 
his burdens ; not to provoke them, to annoy them, to make them heavier 
~—but to help them ; at least we are to have that disposition, and exercise 
it just in the way we can. 

It goes beyond this ; it is meant to include also sin, actual wickednceses 
as going to compose a part of these burdens ; indeed, it was this which 
led the Apostle to speak of this subject at all: “ Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault”—something so much a fault that it was disclosed— 
as it were, overtaken by some temptation which had sprung out of him, 
one of those faults that bring down upon a man notice and discredit—if 
a man be overtaken in such a fault, says the Apostle, “ Ye which arespir- 
itual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.” And then, right after that, he says, “ Bear ye 
one another's burdens”—as much as to say, you are to take care of all 
men that have fallen—that have sinned. If they have lied, and are con- 
victed of it, you are not on that account to give them the go-by ; if they 
have stolen and are convicted of it, you are not on that account to give 
them the go-by ; if they have been overtaken by some temptation, and 
have fallen, that is not to obliterate their brotherhood ; if they have 
done something oppressive, you are not to throw them off on that account 
—that is nothing. 1f, as when men are walking along a common road, 
one should stumble over some obstacle and fall down, one would natu- 
rally lean over and lift him up from the dirt, put him upon his feet, and 
advise him to take better care in future. If a man tumble down, or if a 
man is overtaken in a fault, you that are pretending to be Christians, are 
to restore such an one, 

And if he is to be restored, how are we todo it? We are not to go and 
take him by the collar, and say, “ Ah, fall down, will you! Get up! 
you ought to know better than that!’ What says the Apostle? “ Restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.” I think that every right-minded person will feel the deepest 
compassion for the faults ‘of our fellow-men. The Apostle was inspired 
to say. * Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an onc in the spirit of meckness, considering yourselves, lest ye 
also be tempted.” 

Now, what are the motives which the Apostle urges for such a course as 
this? There are two: First, the sense of our likeness and the liability we 
are in, to be tempted and to fall. We are to consider that we are just like 
other men, providential cireumstanes excepted—that is to say, you can be 
tempted to sin as that man sinned, with perhaps a slight difference. He 
was tempted through pride, may-be ; ;you may be tempted to fall through 
vanity ; he, perhaps, was tempted through avarice, you may be tempted 
by being a spendthrift ; the provocation may be different, but the storming 
of the soul is alike, though the approach may be by different avenues, and 
though the manner in which it is reached be different in each case. The 
Apostle says, to the care of those who are in trouble round about you— 
be patient, be gentle, be sympathetic, and help them, rather than hinder 
and blame them. 

The other motive is this : We are to fulfill the law of Christ which 
is the law of love. “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” 

The motives are, then, these two grand motives : First, Our own 
consciousness of our connection with a common humanity ; and Second, 
The inspiration of our own conscious indebtedness to God, and our 
obligation to treat men as God would treat them. With these expo- 
sitions we proceed to make some remarks. 

First. This subject exhibits the weakness, and often the strange 
excitement and joy in men in discovering the evil in other men, 
especially if they be men above them. It reveals to them the weak- 
ness of persons who are in their way. Iam afraid this is universal, 
and that the man who does not rejoice in such a discovery of evil, or 
who thinks he does not, is simply a man self-deceived. I think 
there is a great deal of truth in that apparently hard maxim of 
Rochefoucault, who says : ‘Every man has a secret joy in the discovery 
of the weaknesses and faults of his friends.” I know not why it 
should be so, but there is a certain strange, and, I think, a certain 
horrible excitement that we experience on sceing that men are not 
as good as they were supposed to be. We feel as if we had found 
out something in the man, and there is in the mind a strange and 
unholy joy, as if they had a new relish for the morsel. Now, in so 
far as we are allied to the Devil, we have aright to such feelings, 
for it is the very nature of evil. But the very type and ideal of 
Christian feeling, as described by the Apostle, is one that rejoices not 
in iniquity, and the true discernment of anything in our fellow-men, 
which is a fault, a blemish, or an infirmity, is to inspire in our souls 
sorrow and regret. And itshould be additional to this, that we should 
instantly feel a disposition to help them out, rather than to make 
their case worse. 

lt is suid, that men oftentimes talk worse than they feel. But 
when you shall find men gathering together to make criticisms, and 
disparaging remarks on other people’s characters; when you find 
men who make the conversation of an evening to consist in talking 
about the faults of their neighbors; when this is the sad tendency 
ofa man you cannot throw it of simply by saying: this is a kind of 
talk, but his heart is better than his tongue. No man ever lusts after 
such things, never habitually indulges in such things, unless there 
is some taint in his disposition. ‘Those persons who are looking out 
for somo fault worthy of reprobation, they are the persons who vio- 
late the very fundamental principles of moral conduet. TP think the 
way in which some people blame others for their faults is far worse 
than the faults in (he persons they blame, 1 have seen people blame 
persons for stealing, with a disposition, which 1 think before God, 


was a great deal worse than the theft. I think I have seen some 


people blame their neighbors for misconduct, with a disposition, 
and in a manner, that was far more bitter and infernal than the 
worst conduct of their neighbor. 

Secondly. This subject exhibits the falsencas of that severity of 
judgment toward other men, which tends to separate us from them. 
We have no right to employ our moral sense in a manner which shall 
extinguish our moral sympathy. A man’s conscience is given, pri- 
marily, to guide him out of evil, and into that which is right ; and 
secondly, by a kind of reflected light to guide all other men that need 
guiding. We should lend our consciousness just as we lend other 
things; you lend your neighbor a loaf, or some article of apparel, 
and lend it cheerfully ; and so men should lend not merely material 
things, but their taste, judgment and conscience ; to all who need 
them you should cheerfully give them. 

There are men who are over conscientious ; the action of their con- 
science is such that when they find a man falling to evil, when a 
man deceives them, when a man cheats them, when a man is found 
to be untrustworthy ; then they lift up themselves in great indigna- 
tion at such moral delinquency ; they feel as if they must shake that 
man off as if he was a burden with whom they could have no connec- 
tion. Instead of being a helper, instead of appealing to the man’s 
worth, they instantly become oppugnant to him, and the heart, like 
a battery unmasked, bombards the sinner. Now I say, no man has 
a right to carry his conscience in such a way as to extinguish his 
moral feeling. When aman does wrong, he is wounded of the 
Devil, and we are to go and bind up his wounds, and help him up; 
and not let him lie there in trouble. You cannot have too much 
conscience in certain respects, or you are not in danger of having too 
much, I should rather say; but when you make your conscience a 
separating pale, a dividing wall between you and your neighbors, 
you violate the fundamental law of Christ’s kingdom. 

Thirdly. This subject exhibits the mistake of those who put man in a sort 
of probation in this world; as if those who tend to evil must establish 
themselves in good before they can have any confidence in them, There 
are a great many persons who refuse succor to a man until he has esta 
blished a character ; as if that were not the time when they need succor. 
When a man proves himself industrious, then they say they will employ 
him; but somebody must help the man. in order that he may prove him 
self industrious. When a man proves himself to be trustworthy, then they 
say they will trust him. Suppose God should treat you in this way ; sup- 
pose he should say to all who wish to enter heaven, prepare yourselves to 
overcome pride, wrestle down all selfishness, clothe your souls with all 
Christian graces, and then when you have perfected righteousness, come 
before me and I will accept you. 

How many men could ever come before the Lord Jesus Christ under 
those conditions? ` But in our bitterness and inexperience—then we need 
the divine help ; when we are first beginning to throw off our faults there 
is no strength in us ; our highest efforts but show an inherent weakness and 
want. To besure, there is an abstract strength, there is freeagency. if you 
choose that word, but that does not touch the great question of life, the 
great temptations of life iu all these thousand grades, 

How can a man maintain universal watch, and keep an accurate and 
unerring judgment through all temptation, and through the various phases 
of trouble; how can a man keep hiinself always in equilibrium and equ 
poise? He can not do it! When we look at it in the light of the boly 
mirror of God's law, we are obliged to say that if God were not compas 
sionate the world would long ago bave been destroyed. If God were to 
sit in judgment and say : Purify your hearts, cleanse yourselves from all 
iniquity, and then come to me and I will accept you. But ah, ihat is not 
what he says; he bears our sins and carries our transgressions ; * the chas- 
tisement of our sins was upon him. and in all our afflictions he was afflict 
cd.” God is the sin-bearer of the universe! As in that symbol of the 
goat upon which the priest symbolically laid the sins of the people and 
then drove him away to the wilderness, seemingly bearing off the trans 
gression of the people ; so this is seen in that disposition of God, when he 
takes the troubles of men and the sins of men, that they may go free from 
the effecta of transgression. It is this sympathy of God that makes him to 
me the Almighty God. I see God in nature, in his mighty thunder ; in 
the waves that roll up like huge walls in the tempest; there is majesty 
there; but withal the majesty of his physical attributes. I never bow 
down before God with my whole being, until I think he knows how to 
carry me in my sins and to love me out of them. ‘The love of God is that 
balm which heals the congcience and which heals the soul and brings out 
life, You are not to put men on probation and say. I won't trust you till 
you have proved yourself trustworthy ; you are to help them and make 
them trustworthy. You are to be the educator of every man in those things 
wherein he yeeds education. 

Fourthly. This subject exhibits the evil of that censorious spirit of Dham- 
ing and of hard fauli-linding. This passes: for discrimination with some, 
There are a great many prisons proud of what they call “a penetrating 
eye,” beeause they see people in all their parts. They listen to what 
others say about people, and with a knowing look say = Yeas” then comes 
the probe, and then they thrust in the dissecting knife, and every one ebe 
is astonished at their benevolence, and somewhat humbled as they say ; 
© Tow much this man saw that we did not sce!" while the proud man 
accepts this asa sort of tribute to himselt, as he thinks > This ie what fe 
gained by knowing- 1ean see what people are made of O, L know !” 
There are a great many people who look upon men with this kind of raven 

look. and croak until dhe end ; blaming. blaming, blaming, but never pity- 
ing or sympathizing, never allowing for anything, and never heeding in 
the slightest degree. this divine command : ~ Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens.” 

Mifthly. Vhia truth exhibits the weakness of the ideal of tife which 
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their childhood to their manhood, from the day of inception to the 
day of final accession, look to this as the very ideal of life, namely, to 
get away from all those of. their fellow-men that are disugreeable to 
them. They look forward to the circumstances in which they are at 
liberty to choose their company ; when they shall become independ- 
ent of their fellow-men, and can leave those that are poor, trouble- 
some, and struggling, down in the valley, while they, with supe- 
rior strength, climb to serener hights, where they shall have leisure, 
rest, and luxury. How many have this as their ideal, expecially those 
who love refinement, namely, that at last those cords will relax that 
bind them to the vulgar, struggling mass of men, and let them up to 
the tep. where they shall find an asthetic life, and where these with 
butterfly wings shall ever fan them with a kind of odorous air, and 
where life shall exhale amid the serene pleasures of self-contempla- 
tion and admiration, and to this they direct all the energy of their 
life. , 

Now, this is presenting before ourselves one of the most vulgar ob- 
jects in life. Nothing can be more vulgar than to endeavor to live 
so as to dispossess yourself of all sympathy with your fellow-men, 
and so indurate yourselves into a kind of selfishness. I think that 
any man who goes forth in that spirit, has entered into the portals 
of hell, for I think that the spirit of selfishness is hell. Every stepof 
progress in that spirit is just so many steps that approach the perdi- 
tion of selfishness. The essential nature of separating oneself by pros- 
perity from his fellow-men, and becoming less sympathetic, less help- 
ful, less benevolent and bountiful, because he is prospered, is one of 
the worst spirits and one of the most infernal temptations. A man 
can not go out from his fellow-men, and be rid of them, without in 
so much getting rid of Christ, for Christ is not in heaven; Christ is 
down at the bottom of human life—crucified yet, persecuted yet, in a 
moral sense ; you shall find him by the prison door, and not in the 
palace—in the places where men mourn and weep, more than in the 
places where they revel. That man who goes away from the sympa- 
thetic bosom of his fellow-men, is going away from his Saviour. 

Sixthly, This subject reveals the selfishness of that idea of self-cul- 
ture which exists so widely in the world. It is oftentimes to men 
equivalent to a denial of the Lord Jesus Christ. There are some who 
seem to propose to themsclves an artistic harmonization of all their 
power, and thus in proportion as they have been able to make a work 
of art out of their mind, they mean to carry themselves in life with a 
balance—a symmetry and method that shall be accordant to the 
finest conceptions of beauty. Beauty is their God. heir ideal of 
propriety, instead of being in the ethic sense, is educated into the 
wathetic sense. Their highest idea of doing good to others is simply 
not doing them harm. It is thought quite harmless for a man to 
keep all his vital powers for his own use, and leave the whole world 
to go past him. 

This view gives peculiar duties to all those faculties in us which are 
dominant and stronger than others. We are not to employ our pow- 
ers as standards by which coldly to judge other men, but whatever 
thing is excellent, fruitful, and strong, is to be employed in its own 
way; a nature, a power that will help others, we are to use, for the 
reason will undoubtedly guide ourselves, which is really a guide to 
others. If we have knowledge, it is not our own—knowledge is com- 
mon property. No flower has a right to shut its perfume in its own 
bosom, and so in every nature where there is a goodness—it does not 
belong to oneself alone ; it is to exhale for the benefit of those round 
about him. If you have had any useful experiences, it is not enough 
that you profit by them—they should be a lesson to all about you. 

All around about you are men whom you despise and call shiftless 
—empty bags who never will stand up although you fill them ever 
so many times. Don’t you suppose it is a misfortune fora man to be 
born limpsy ; don’t you suppose it is unfortunate for a man tu be so 
built that his thoughts can not touch each ctber, and can not form a 
concatenation? Shiftlessness is one of the greatest misfortunes, yet 
somebody ought to pity shiftless persons, for surely there are enough 
of them. Yet men that are not shiftless are wont to despise those who 
are. Those methodical men who know how, by looking at a thing, 
to adapt their minds to it, and to press on, step by step, with execu- 
tive wisdom, clear through to the end—those men should use the 
gift which God has given them to take care of those persons who 
have not got it. Every man should be like those little tug-boats 
which come down the North Rive> with three or four barges on each 
side, and with other barges attached to them, till for half a mile al- 
most the river is covered with the barges which they are carrying. 
Now, when God has given great executive power to s person, he is to 
be a tow, and to take down the stream hundreds of those blunt- 
bowed, slow-sailing barges. It is very casy for a man to find fault 
with other men in, those respects in which he is excellent, so that one 
accing the depression there, shall see the mountain bere ; but this is 
not Christ-like. 

Now are you of a quiet temper, then it is not for you to laugh at your 
ucighber who is very quick and hasty. Yet oftentimes men employ this 
very patience as a means of annoying those persons whom they know to be 
irritable—they like to make them sparkle and strike fire. You that are 
strong are to help that man who can not control his temper ; his skin and 
your skin may be different ; it may be that you are made tough, while he 
is made very tender, Now you are not, because that man there is palpi- 
tating always-—you are not to make him the subject of your amusement, 
You are not to make him the butt and object of your ridicule, but you are 
to throw around about him the kindness of your heart. If he does not 
know bow to hold himself. do you help him to hold himself; if he can 


not extinguish the conflagration that tends to break out, do you bring the 


engine of your sympathy and help him to put out the fire. 

You are firm—your neighbors call it even obstinacy. God has made 
you to stand out firm that there may be some vine-like men clinging to 
you with the tendrils of affection. who will thus be able to stand. when 
otherwise they would bave fallen prostrate to the ground. Don’t you de- 
spise them. A man ought to thank God when he finds other men creep- 
ing up on him for support. instead of making it a matter of derision, in- 
stead of shoving them one side and leaving them alone. Thank God that 
you have this strong testimony, that you are living like a Christian! When 
men come to you naturally and spontaneously, saying, * help me bear my 
burdens,” it is the greatest compliment that can be paid to you this side of 
heaven. 

Are you hopeful? 
who are desponding. 
ones who necd it. 


God knows there are enough people in this world 
Now distribute that feeling among those desponding 
Are you buoyant, cheerful aud courageous : are you a 
happiness-maker : has God given you a temperament to stand in life that 
will make everybody happier for your being there? 

In the long, dreary, wet, chilly days, the whole house smells moldy— 
the most cheerful room looks sad and dismal. But by and by the clouds 
part, and there! see! what is that which dances on the wall? Sure as f 
live there is a bright sun-stroke! And as the rays of the sun come out 
from the clouds, how bright and cheerful the old gloomy room looks now! 
And what the bright sunlight breaking through the clouds, scattering the 
darkness and gloom, is to you, so is the face of that man that is buoyant 
with hope, and cheerful with courage, to the despairing hearts of other 
men. 

I think men who are mirthful, men that are buoyant and sanguine, are 
said to be visionaries; but if there had been no visionaries the world 
would not have been where it is now. Men who are mirthful should be 
thankful that God has given them such a divine endowinent, and they 
should remember that it is to be used for the benefit of others. To shut it 
up within oneself is exactly what David would have done if he had taken 
his harp, and said : “ Lock this up, it isa frivolous and useless instrument.” 
But David struck the strings of his harp, and not only his own soul re- 
joiced, but the world sings on, and will until the judgment day, the song 
which David sang. Now if God gave to you a heart with strings of cheer, 
take this lute and go down into the places where men die for Jack of mu- 
gic, and cheer them with the sweet tones of your lyre. And remember that 
man has not lived a day amiss, who has that day made happier to one 
single soul. 

It is not for nothing that God has endowed you with imagination, that 
God gave you a genius for festivity and gaiety. You may pervert thi8 
selfishly ; but take care that you don’t squander it on your equals, on 
those who need it not. God has sent this disposition to you, and he says, 
“Take this gift and carry it down among my children who are despond- 
ing—you are bound to bear the burdens of those persons. 

I will not weary you farther on this subject, although the line of 
discourse is deeply interesting to me and important to you, and might 
be carried through almost every detail of life. It is not long before 
every one of us will emerge before God to give an account of our car- 
riage here, and I beseech you to take heed to yourselves that you 
may be able to do it with joy, and not with grief. It is a very serious 
thing to live among men. God loves men so much, that you are 
committing one of the most hazardous sins when you are indifferent 
to them, or when you lightly abuse or reject what God has carried in 
his bosom for a score of years. God loves man, though he be poor 
and though you may tread him under foot. Do you know that the 
angels are holding out already that crown of glory which Christ is to 
give him? Itisa terrible thing fora man to live in daily intercourse 
without any proper sense of how sacred a creature man is; not be- 
cause he is educated and strong, but because he is the son of Ged— 
because his home is in the bosom of Christ’s lore—because he is going 
to the sphere of eternity and immortality. 

It is a terrible thing for a man to live among men, and not under- 
stand what are his duties under this law of love. It scems to me 
that very many men are heaping up to themselves wrath against the 
day of wrath; men, the whole drift of whose life seems to be to 
carry themselves in such a way as to get rid of their duties to other 
men; who let less and less of their kindness go out for fear men 
shall weigh upon their sympathies, making life and reputation sure 
by binding about them cords stronger and stronger, so that they 
shall prevent men taking anything away from them ; when at last 
they shall go through the final scene, shall die, and emerge before 
Christ; then, as all in a moment, the royal idea of the purpose of 
life shall flash upon them, they will turn back with anxious memo- 
ries to sce what they have done. Then when all their life will 
stand up before them, in that hour of trial and judgment, what if its 
central power and purpose was self; what if the life of the man had 
been like the bows of a ship meeting the waves, throwing them off 
and breaking them in pieces as it passed, to stand up before such an 
assembled host as that, and feel the weight of their eyes and the 
pressure of their souls, because he had been selfish—intensely, fix- 
edly selfish. Oh, how dreadful a thing it will be! So see to it, that 
you don’t venture on it ; turn back upon your path which is leading 
strait to such an issue as this. 

On the other hand, how bright will be the dawning given to that 
soul, which has made its joy and purpose of life to be in right con- 
tact with others, a sympathy with them, making its own advaatage 
to be in the good it could do its fellow-men ; which had all its life 
long been bearing the burdens of others, and thus emerging at death 
and standing before Christ—what wondrous glory is it that so 
entrances it? Why is the air so sweet ? Why does he see all round 
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about him stwiling forms with eyes that look love? He sees all- 


radiant the face of God, and Christ preparing to say to him: ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye did it to one of the least of these. ye did it unto me.”? 
He did not know he had been making music to the heart of Christ 
all his life long, till this disclosure takes place, and he enters into the 


joy of the Father forever and forever. 


Enter, then, this life of love, and may you ever find it a part of 
your pleasure, not a duty alone, to bear each other's burdens, and so- 
fulfill the law of Christ. 


HEAVEN—WHAT IS IT? WHERE ISIT? 
BY REV. NELSON BROWN. 
Why do we yearn to find a heaven so distant, 
Beyond the starry orbs, and far away ? 
Sweet heaven is nigh unto cach meek disciple, 
Within whose soul the power of Love hath sway. 
Did not the Teacher, all so pure and lowly, 
Instruct us where the precious prize to seek ? 
Within the soul, the peaceful rest and kingdom, 
Deep in the hearts of all the good and meek. 


In worlds above, or worlds below, where reigneth 
The power of Love, there dwells the bliss of heaven ; 
God there is near, his smile upon us resting, 
And his sweet peace is largely to us given. 
Then far be hence, each selfish thought unworthy, 
Which yearns a heaven of mere repose to find ; 
A heaven where hands shall rest from kindly duties, 
Where all our joys are in ourselves confined. 


Sweet heaven is not within some gorgeous city, 
Where works of love are finished or outgrown ; 
Where selfish joys compose the bliss of Spirits, 
And ali the seeds of knowledge have been sown. 
Oh, let us pray, as taught by the Anointed, 
“Thy kingdom come,” within each soul below ! 
That love from out the upper, holy fountain, 
Through all the nations sweetly soon may flow. 


He who hath hushed the grief of human sorrow 
By deeds of love, by words in kindness spoken, 
Has felt within the heavenly bliss of angels ; 
That heaven is near, its presence is the token. 
Our purest bliss is in our deeds of goodness, 
A. bliss inflowing from the fount above, 
Whene’er we nourish the drooping flowers of sorrow, 
Bedewing them with tears of pitying love. 


And while thus active, Spirits of our loved ones 
Are hovering round us, helping while we pray, 
Seeking to guard us from cach sin and error, 
Cheering us ouward in the heavenly way. 
Ah. blissful thought! that we may have communion 
With heavenly guardians in these courts below, 
Inspiring hdpe, and helping our faint Spirits 
To keep the path in which our fect should go. 


Who hath not felt a calm and holy influence 
In hours of trial o’er the-spirit steal, 
Inspiring fresh and purer thoughts within us, 
Impartivg strength, and love for human weal ? 
Aye, heaven is love—a, love that ever loveth, 
A harmony with all things pure and kind ; 
And heaven is action, ‘tis its life and glory. 
And where “ love worketh,” there sweet heaven we find. 
* * * * * * . 
Then let us look not to some cloudy mansion, 
Among the distant planets far away ; 
And lct us yearn not for the far-off future, 
Oh, may the joys of heaven begin to-day ! 
When we in all the graces are perfected, 

And truth’s straight path defore us lieth clear, 
And when our souls with Love are ripe for heaven, 
Then shall we feel that heaven is nigh us here ! 

Howett Hitt, N. Y- 


THE CAUSE IN NEW ORLEANS. 

We make the following extract from a private letter : 

“Spiritualism is fast and quietly spreading its benign influence 
among us. Even the Catholic Creoles are investigating its sublime 
teachings in private circles, and are among its warmest advocates. . 
The dark theological cloud that has so loug overshadowed our spir- 
itual firmament, is about being dispersed, and the genial influence of 
the spiritual Sun, with its hallowed glories, is fast rising to the ze- 
nith, there to radiate eternally its stupendous harmonies, to a 
fall illumination of all priestly mysticism. 

“We have been expecting visits from some of your best speakers 
all this winter, but in vain. There is a wide field for an intellectual 
speaker, and should such come this way I have no doubt that the 
Spiritualists would do their part bountifully. We were in great hope 
of procuring’ Mr. Brittan’s services, but presume they have failed. I 
truly hope that some one will come this way soon, to wake up the 
slumbering energies of the sluggish church-ridden souls to a reality 
of their true condition ; when they once get a glimpse of the reality 
of its sublime principles, the old rubbish of the past will soon be re- 
duced to ashes and from it (phoenix-like) spring up a living spirit- 
ual philosophy, based more on truth than formalities, which will tend 
to develop fully all that is ennobling in our nature, which is so esen- 
tial to our future spiritual destiny. I have some strange incidents that 
Ihave written out for the purpose of sending to you, but have neglect- 
ed, thinking them not of sufficient value to your readers, as you seem 
to have enough of the like in your columns, and 1 dislike to figure in 


the papers ; 1 may send them, subject, of course, to your discrimina- 
tion.” f 
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THE DARK AGES: HOW THEY HAVE COR- 
RUPTED HISTORY. 

It is a very significant fact that the “ Dark Ages” com- 
menced a short time after the advent of Christianity, and have 
continued down to—when? Iam at a loss to place a date to 
what may be called an enlightened age. It is true, we are not 
now so much in the dark on all subjects as we have been; 
there was a time when history was nothing but fable; when 
the good man was he who believed all he was told to believe, 
and reverenced “ God’s anointed,” and the bad man, the dan- 
gerous character, was he who thought for himself aud ex- 
pressed, in word or act, the results of his observations and re- 
flections. Such were pretty sure to be burned at the stake in 
this world, with a comfortable assurance that they would be 
burned with brimstone in the next. It is pleasant to reflect 
that we are not in such utter darkness as we have been ; there 
have been great outbursts of freedom. One tyranny after an- 
other has been indignantly thrust aside; a craving for more 
light has been felt and expressed; there has been a breaking 
away of some of the darkest clouds; hopeful Spirits have even 
spoken of the dawn of a clearer day—yet still, rolled up in 
heavy masses, the broken clouds of the“ Dark Ages” hang 


over us. 
But “ God said, let there be light.” On whatever subjects 


I may be skeptical, I do most firmly believe that God has said 
it, and there will be light. All the efforts of men and devils 
will not prevent its ultimately breaking forth to cheer and 
bless the human race. One may speak confidently of the fu- 
ture. The Spirit of God within is prophetic. God made 
man in his own image, and just in proportion as he becomes 
enlightened, he becomes God-like. There is no deception so 
wicked as the palming upon us the fables of man’s silly 
inventions for divine truths—the will o’ the wisps—swamp 
lights and murky flames engendered by carthly gases for the 
light of heaven. The wise and learned see the deception, but 
the unlettered and single-minded are perplexed, bewildered, 
and made doubtful and miserable. They know not what to 
believe, atid end by doubting everything, even the evidence of 
their own senses. 

There was a deep wisdom in the early priesthoods of every 
people, in attaching fearful penalties to any change or altera- 
tion of their sacred records. To that universal precaution we 
owe all we have of authentic memorials, all hope df disenthrall- 
ing the world from the bondage of fable, all prospect of ever 
setting before the race the great facts of the past in their nude 
simplicity, and leaving man as unshackled by superstition as 
Adam was when he stood face to face with bis Maker in the 
garden of Eden. Let this nineteenth century study the past 
—study all we have left of reliable history. Do not suppose 
that it is an easy study—do not imagine that the books lie on 
the shelves, and that we have only to open them and read. 
Alas, no! The books that are to enlighten the world are 
yet to be written. We imagine that we have fine libraries in 
this country. We have libraries full of books, but unfortun- 
ately they are all seleeted—carefully selected ! There is no- 
thing in them that could disturb the rest of any old night 
cap. A student might pass a life, studying book after book, 
without ever having one single great truth forced into his 
mind. In this respect we are worse off than the scholars of 
Europe. Despotie governments have not presumed to do the 
work of selection so thoroughly as our great tyrant public 
opinion has done it here. Young America will never be dis- 
turbed by anything to be found in our publie libraries. Un- 
less by accident, nothing of real value has got in there. The 
“Dark Ages,” with all their panoply of gloom, brood heavily 
over all of them. And yet the present age isa hopeful one. 
As a people we do not like this sort of thing; we want the 
truth, @nd the whole truth, and we will have it; and having 
obtained it, we will draw our own conclusions from it. It is 
this perception of the craving of the American mind that 
makes it a very safe prophecy to say, with oracular emphasis, 
that, as surely as God said “ let there be light,” just so surely 
will the most God-like among human minds struggle for it, 
search for it, and ultimately find it. 
obscurity will pass away, but we do know that the task of be- 
fogging is every day becoming more difficult. Truth, all 
truth, has within itself an intrinsic foree that helps it on, and 
one great truth brings to light another. Even some very 
small truths, by fitting their appropriate gap, may produce a 
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tronomers of the present day can, by a backward calculation, 
verify them, and show them to be minutely accurate—these 
Asiatics have their monuments, their statues, their paintings, 
all bearing dates, their sacred language, the Sanscrit, their 
celestial atlases of indisputable antiquity, their virgin and child 
antedating our Christ centuries of years; they have represen- 
tations so ancient that no white man is to be found among 
them— histories antedating our Adam, or the white man, or 
the beautiful (as the word Adam means) by ages. Behold 
sources of reliable historical information! Did I not say 
truly that the books that are to enlighten the world are yet to 


be written ? f i 
Now what has been done to preserve these Oriental sources 


of history? Why, the scholars of England, seeing their im- 
mense importance, sent well-qualified persons to secure copies 
of all historical records, and these copies were actually taken 
at great cost and after years of labor ; but the English Gov- 
ernment, getting an inkling that papers were to be-sent bome 
containing such startling things as might shed a light unfavor- 
able to Church and State, directed that nothing should be 
transmitted till it had first been examined by the Bishop of 
Caleuttg—a person about as dangerous to those papers as a 
cat would be to the inmates of a dove-cot. When the copies 
were taken, the pages were all numbered; when the papers. 
arrived in England, a great number of the pages were missing; 
nothing of importance arrived—all was mutilated. The learned 
men had spent their time and money, and gained no light! 
Was not that a transaction worthy the “ Dark Ages”? For 
a full account of this affair, with names and particulars, see 
“ Higgins’ Anacalypsis.” 

Does not my reader understand me now, when I say that 
we are yet in the Dark Ages, and “that the books that are to 
enlighten the world are yet to be written.” Higgins and Buckel 


and Squier may be regarded as men who have discovered a 
mine, and proclaimed to the world that there is gold in that 
direetion; but the life of one man, or one set of men, is not 
long enough to extract all the gold, coin it into useful wealth, 
and circulate it for the good of man. LoL. W. 


unity among others of more magnitude, giving solidity to the 
whole. As all truth has its intrinsie force, so all error has 
its inborn feebleness, and can stand only while propped by the 
fiat that reason and commen sense shall not be brought to bear 


against it. 
Fortunately for the world, the sources of history are not to 


be looked for in the “ Dark Ages.’ If they were, truth never 
could be found. (On this point see the opinion of perhaps 
the most profound living English writer, Buckle, in the intro- 
duction to his great work, “The History of Civilization,” 
vol. 1, page 188, 559, and the following.) 

It is difficult to realize what the “Dark Ages” have been 
to the world, perhaps because we are still overshadowed by 
them. Before the Christian era, Greece, Rome, Persia, 
Egypt, and before them still, the long antiquity of Asia, had 
ultimated in that stage of advanced civilization when men at 
their ease pause and reflect, philosophize and dive after hidden 
truths, and enjoy pure intellectual pleasures—an age so aus- 
picious as to witness the advent of Christ himself, with a the- 
ory and morals only compatible with a refined world, and 
which it has been said was all but anticipated by the philoso- 
phers that preceded him. However that may be, the way was 
prepared for him; the soil was ready, and the Gospel was re- 
ecived and took root and flourished; and then what happened 
in the world? Overwhelming floods of barbarians swept over 
the civilized portion of it, crushed out its learning, extinguished 
every spark of liberty and independence of thought and expres- 
sion, so that nothing reliable in History can be found from the 
second to the twelfth centuries. Christianity though embraced 
by Constantine, and forced upon.his empire, was obliged to suit 
itself to the state of things: to slip into the heathen temples, 
adopt their fasts and festivals; assume their absurd rites and 
ceremonics, and with them all the worst features of their su- 
perstitions, till by the fifth and sixth centuries we find 2 worse 
than heathen world calling itself Christian, and not retaining 
a single feature of the religion of the gentle, pure and spir- 
itual son of Mary. That the dark ages have entirely passed 
away, I am prepared to deny, and what is worse, the evil that 
has been done will be felt through a long vista of coming years. 

There was, doubtless a good deal of light in Greece and 
Rome, but the scholars of the middle ages, the darkest of all 
ages, have done what they could to pervert and destroy it. 
No doubt Egypt has great truths locked up in her hiero- 
glyphies, which I fear Champolcon and his confreres will never 
unlock. The farther back we go, the more reliable will be all 
that we can find. Monuments and sculptures will not tell 
untruths, The pyramids are a fact; the cross in their center 
is a verity; their agreement in position with the points of the 
compass will always tell of astronomical knowledge; their 
solid masonry of skill and art, their immense masses of power, 
their whole, of a great people who had a truth to commemo- 
rate, and an idea to transmit. What was that truth? What 
was that idea? I can not think that it is lost; perhaps we 
can find its like elsewhere; perhaps all very ancient monu- 
ments tell the same tale. If so, a truth may be regarded as 
established. America has its monuments, its grand old mounds, 
its pyramids and its sculptures. That strong, clear, admira- 
ble investigator, Squier, has just published a work on them, 
entitied “The Serpent Symbol, and the Worship of the Re- 
ciprocal Principles of Nature in America,” by E. G. Squier, 
A. M.; published by Putnam, 155 Broadway, N. Y. What 
do these American monuments tell us? for of whatever they 
speak, their record is true; they can not falsify. If they echo 
back the same story the Egyptian monuments have told, they 
are of twofold value, and worth more than all the libraries 
that were ever carefully selected. Apropos of libraries, would 
it not be a good plan to send to Europe for all books rejected 
by the selectors of our Astor Libraries and Smithsonian Insti- 
tutes? In that way, s.mething of value might be collected ; 
there is an idea for some Peter Cooper to act upon! Let it 
be understood that I hcre take the name of Peter Cooper as 


a word synonymous wi:h all that is generous aud truly philan- 
thropic. 
The broadest ficld fur historical research is to be found in 


CLERICAL KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS. 
Nort Oranee, N. J ., Sune, 1859. 
To tue Epiror or tue Sriritvan TELEGRAPH: 

Although not belonging to the so-called spiritual fraternity, 
a spirit of charity, nevertheless, prompts me to communicate 
a fact that may be interesting to those whose sympathies do 
run in that direction, inasmuch as it affords unmistakable evi- 
dence of the progressive character of their doctrines, and shows 
that our staid orthodox pastors are becoming obviously alarmed 
at the increasing prevalence of these strange hankerings among 
the sheep and goats of their respective folds. The venerable 
First Presbyterian Church of this village, whose spiritual pur- 
veyor isthe Rev. James Hoyt, and which church, by the way, 
if you knew their superlative claims to be ranked among the 
staunchest conservators of good old-fashioned orthodoxy, you 
would naturally suppose to be about the very last on earth 
that would require the solemn admonishments of their shep- 
-herd against wandering into such forbidden pastures. 

This proverbially sound old church, it seems, is likely to 
dishonor one of its own cardinal precepts by falling from grace, 
if one may judge from the sermon preached on the i9th inst., 
by their faithful pastor. Mr. H., taking for his text the 19th 
verse of the 8th chapter of Isaiah, opened his ecclesiastic bat- 
tery, and for nearly an hour fulminated his anathemas against 
the damnable heresy, the most diabolical of all delusions, mod- 
ern Spiritualism. For evidence of the utter falsity and ab- 
surdity of its advocates’ pretensions to communicate with the 
dead, he advised us to sear with a hot iron the flesh of a dead 
man, to sound a trumpet in his ears, to apply ammonia to his 
nostrils, and if all these tests failed to rouse him, we might be 
sure no other means would ever avail to obtain a response. 
In fact, he thoroughly demonstrated—no doubt to his own sat- 
isfaction at least—that the Spiritualism of the present day 
was not only not a new thing under the sun, but that the cn- 
chanters, diviners, sorcerers, wizards, ef id genus omne, spoken 
of in the Scriptures, were the archetypes of modern Spiritual- 
India. The wonderful'y conservative Asiatic, who fears no-| ists, were all alike abandoned of God, and that if these latter 
thing so much as innovation, who venerates only antiqnity,! should die unrepentant of this great wickedenss, they would, 
whose annals are sacred, whose dates are so mathematically} like those of olden time, inevitably find themselves at last 
accurate, that an astronomical record taken thousands of years} summarily consigned to hell. 
ago is as perfectly reliable as though takeu yesterday; aud as-| As farther proof of the lying character of these disturbers 
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of the peace of the church, and as a clincher and settler of 
this whole question, he volunteered a bit of evidence based 
upon his own individual credibility ; and I will do him the | 
justice to say, that personally he is a most estimable and worthy , 
man. Beut upon exposing the necromancy of these arch de- 
ceivers, he visited one of them incognito, and pretending to. 
have a deceased sister, desired a communication from her. 
This was speedily furnished, but of course we poor simple 
souls were given to understand that the whole thing was a 
sheer lying abomination, since the startling fact had to be an- 
nounced that the loved one was not dead at all, butliving, and 
in good health ! 


What struck some of us as a little remarkable, he admitted | 


toward the close, after all these fierce deuunciations, that there 
might be some phenomena which had been evolved through 
the instrumentality of these wicked Spiritualists, that required 
the examination of scientific men. Without pretending to be 
included in the category of this privileged class, for one, I de- 
termined to commence at once their investigation; and if the 
result shall satisfy my mind that it isthe Rev. gontleman him- 
self who is in the fog, and not the Spiritualists, I shall have 
independence enough, I trust, in the exercise of the faculties 
God has bestowed upon me, to be governed by my own con- 
clusions. 

Pondering this extraordinary, and rather curious sermon, 1 
was forcibly reminded of the advice given by one Gamaliel to 


certain priests, and people, upon another occasion ; and thought 
it a pity our preacher did'nt happen to think of it when pre- 
paring for his vindictive onslaught: “ Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this council or this work be of men, 
it will come to nought: but if it be of God, ye can not over- 
throw it, lest haply ye be found even to fight against God. 
Acts 5: 38, 39.” Mr. Hoyt’s stirring sermon, I think, de- 
velops one prominent fact; it is this: you may be sure it has 
not been preached for nothing. And if old-fashioned Presby- 
terians in this region will think, and talk about, and peradven- 
ture occasionally run after, Spiritualism, it seems, to one of 


them at least, no more than fair that you should know it for 
your ENCOURAGEMENT. 


THE GATHERING AT STURGIS, MICH. 

Dear Parvaipce: We have dedicated the brick temple to 
free thought. For three days has the feast of freedom lasted. 
Free hands brought the bricks and piled the wall. Free hearts 
received and feasted all the worshipers. Free souls to free 
thoughts listened. Free spirits from above met the free below, 
and gladness filled every wish and thought. There was “a 
great multitude which no man” did “number.” Earnest men 
spoke earnest thoughts; earnest Spirits spoke through men, 
aud earnest listeners devoured up the speech. 

On Friday, Stebbins and Willis, and Mrs. Streeter and 
others, spoke. Saturday morning was devoted to short heart- 
utterances in Conference. The afternoon, Bro. Peebles gave 
us a fitting address, special to the occasion. In the evening, 
Mr. Kaughenbury read us a terse, strong and telling address. 
The Committee announced Joel Tiffany and Rev. C. H. Bald- 
win, as speakers for Sunday forenoon. This called out per- 
sonal peculiarities. 

Mem. Tiffany was himself, as absolutely as “ Richard IH 
was himself again.” After reminding the audience that their 
motto was “ individual liberty,” he said, “ I shall conduct this 
meeting just as I please! He, therefore, read us wo mortal 
long chapters from Paul—made a stately, long and formal oral 
prayer—gave out two long hymns, and then declaimed and ex- 
horted for an hour and a half, leaving to Mr. Baldwin, who 
entered the stand with him, three minutes for his address, 
(though his watch was lying before him and the meeting open- 
ed at ten !) i 

This uncivil impertinence might be pardoned, but his man- 
ner and matter iutensified it. He gave us the personal histo- 
ry of “ Joel Tiffany” for thirty years, from which he made it ap- 
pear that he was a very proper person—with “Joel” foran illus- 
trious example. He exhorted all to aspire to the topmost round 
of eminence, on whatever hobby they rode, or ladder they climb- 
ed. He urged them to “shoot at the sun,” for the “ fun of it,” 
I suppose. “ Shoot high!” cried Joel, and the echo said, “ I 
shot high; and dou’t you see T hit high ?” 

Now, Joel, hear a word: Hadn’t you better, at this season 
of the year, when you get ready to “fire” at the sun, select 


about sir in the morning. 


g, and the margin of some quict lake, 
or pond-lily marsh? then, if in your splurging for the sun you 
fall a little “shorter,” it would not hurt you nor anybody. 
Also. as there isa little prejudice against “brass” in public 
speakers, perhaps you had better pay a little attention to the 
metal of your weapon. And also, have regard to the ime and 
noise; others may wish to “try a hand,” anda great noise, 
long continued, tires almost everybody. 

This is a type of the man. Long-nursed vanity, conceit and 
impudence have mastered him; aud instead of making apology 
to Mr. Baldwin and the audience, he craved praise for his mas- 
terly eminence. 

Mr. Tiffany has his admirers, but how he can offer himself 
as a Spiritualist, or we accept him as such, I cannot see. He 
opposes circles, media, and rational spiritual philosophy ; he 
clings to old forms, men, and books; believes there is more of 
evil than good, devil thau God, in the spiritual movement. 
Modestly, therefore, in his speeches he advises the people, and 
in his prayer notifies God, that it is best to “ stop off the whole 
Let him be weighed. I have not mentioned his tal- 
ents, his labors, his good intentions or real use. All these are 
amply displayed in his organ, Tiffany’s Monthly ! 

Greenleaf, Baldwin, Stebbins, Judge Boardmanand Peebles 
spoke in the afternoon, and closed the glad gathering. With- 
out a murmur, all went away pleased, wiser, and I trust better 


and thankful men. Yours truly, Fact. 
Srureis, June 20, 1859, 


thing.” 


BORN INTO THE SPIRIT-LAND, 


On Monday, June 20, in South Brooklyn, Mrs. Mary Lane, after 
an earthly pilgrimage of sixty-seven years. During the latter part of 
her life, she exercised the functions of a healing medium, and in that 
character, “ went about doing good.” 


PERSONAL AND SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dodworth’s next Sunday. 

Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatch will lecture at Dodworth’s Academy next Sun- 
day, morning and evening. 
Lamartine Hall, cor. 8th Avenue and 29th-street. 

Regular meetings every Sunday. Morning, preaching by Rey. 
Mr. Jones; afternoon, conference or lecture; evening, circle for 
trance speakers. 


R. P. Ambler 

Will speak at Salem, July 10th and 31st inclusive; and at Pro- 
vidence, the first three Sundays of August. Correspondents will gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 

Miss Hardinge’s Movements. 

Emma Hardinge will conclude her summer engagements at Os- 
wego, Buffalo, Owego, Schenectady, ete. In September Miss Har- 
dinge will start for the West, South. and North,—speaking in Octo- 
ber at St. Louis, in November at Memphis, and in December at New 
Orleans. Miss Hardinge returas to Philadelphia in March, 1860. 
Address till next October, 8 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Where the ‘‘ Telegraph” may be had. 

Our friends in the lower part of the city, who purchase weekly single 
copies of the TELEGRAPH, and who may find it inconvenient to call at our 
office, can purchase the paper of Dexter & Co., 113 Nassau-street ; Ross & 
Tousey, 121 Nassau-strect; or Hendrickson, Blake & Long, 23 Aun- 
street ; and at Munson’s, No. 5 Great Jones-street. 

A Family School at Jamestown, Chautauque Co. 

Where a pleasant home is furnished, and the best discipline for 
the development of all the faculties in pupils of all ages and both 
sexes. Each is Jed to think for himself and express his own idea, 
and no tasks are assigned to be committed to memory. The next 
year commences Monday, May 2, but pupils will be received at any 
time. Terms, $4 per week, $3 per term for books and stationery, use 
of library and periodicals. O. H. Wexitneron, M. D., Principal. 

(2 Mr. L. F. W. Andrews. of Macon, Ga., is desirous that a good 
medium should visit them, and thinks such a one would be well paid 
for spending a few months there and in the vicinity. 


Spirit and Clairvoyaut Mediums in New York. 

Sirs. Dr. Haypen, Writing, Rapping, and Clairvoyant Medium, formerly of Boston, 
may be seen day and evening at Munson's, No. 5 Great Jones-street, New York. 

Mre, E J. Frencu, 8 Fourth-avenue, Clairvoyant and Healing Physician for the 
treatment of diseases. Hours, 10 A. m. to 1 P, m. and 2to4pP. N. Electro-Medicated 
baths given. 

Dr. Hesry, Uealing Medium, has just removed from the West, and will remain per 
maneutly in this city. Tis rooms are at 155 Green-strect. 

Alexander N. Repswan, Test Medium, 170 Bleecker-street. 

Mrs. BRADLEY, Healing Medium, 109 Greene-street. 

Miss Katy Fox, Rapping Medium 

Mrs. Beck, 351 Sixth Avenue, three doors below Twenty-second street, Trance, Speak 
ing, Rapping, Tipping and Personating Meditun. fa 

J. B. Conkun, Test Medium, 469 Broadway: 
from 2 to 4 P. ~, ; in the evening, from 7 to 10. 

Mrs. S, E. RoGers, Secing, Psychological and Healing Medium, 44 Delancy-street. 
Hours, 10 to 12 ai m., 2 to 5, and 7 to 10 P. X. 

Mrs, BANKER, (formerly Miss Seabring,) Test Medium—Rapping, Writing and Seeing 
—AS83 Broadway. Hours, from 10 4. M. to 10 r. 3, 

Mrs. Hays, the most successful Medical Clairvoyant in America, can be ¢gonsulted, 
day and evening at 327 Broome-strect near Bowery, New York city. 

Dr. Joux Scorr, Healing Medium, No. 36 Bond-street, may be seen at all hours of 
he day and evening. 

Mrs. E. J. Mauong, Trance, Speaking, Writing and Personating Medium, may be scen 
at 167 9th Avenue. Circles Wednesday evenings, and will attend private ciroles when 
desired i 


Hours, daily, from 7 to 104. M., an 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


News or tue War.—The brief announcement given in our last, of 
the vietory of the French over the Austrians at Magenta, near Milan, 
on the 4th inst., is confirmed by intelligence brought by the Kanga- 
roo and Persia. ‘The following is the French account of the afiyir, 
which in all its essential points, appears to be confirmed by other ac- 
counts : 


“ A victory marks the 4th of June. Yesterday toward 11 o'clock 
a division of the Grenadiers of the Guard met, at San Martino, a corps 
of 40,000 or 50,000 Austrians, who were massed in a strong position, 
defended by field works, 

The engagement was terrible. For moae than two hours the three 
Regiments of Grenadiers and one Regiment of Zouaves of the Guard 
resisted the efforts of this army, which they broke by one of those im- 
petuous charges which render our infantry so formidable. The village 
and the position were in their power, and at the moment when the 
enemy, led back by their generals, were resolutely resuming the attack,. 
the corps d'armée of Gen. Neil and Gen. McMahon appeared on the 
field. 

The victory was no longer doubtful; after an obstinate straggle, 
which was prolonged for no less than seven hours, the enemy, routed 
from all their positions, beat a general retreat. 

‘This time the Austrian army was engaged, and, to speak right out, 
they behaved valiantly. No regiments were seen throwing down their 
arms and running at the first charge. ‘They defended the honor of 
their flag, and if they gave ground, it was only because they had todo 
with soldiers animated by a fury which nothing could abate or weary. 

Gen. Mellinet, who commanded the division of the Guard, was mug- 
nificent. Admirably seconded by his lieutenants, he gave the signal 
of the bayonet charge which broke the Austrian lines. 

But the death of one of the most brilliant officers of our army has 
paid for this splendid success—a soidier of Africa and the Crimea—. 
Gen. Le Clere, fell on the battle field. 

The Emperor himself was present at this affair, so glorious for our 
arms. 

My absence from headquarters prevents me from giving you many 
details; they will probably be sent you in the official bulletin. But I 
have gathered this : 

Twelve or fifteen thousand men, mostly Austrians, left on the field- 
testify to the deperation of the fight. 

We have made 7,000 prisoners, and taken some pieces of cannon.. 
But this result, so grand, has been gained by cruel loss. Gen. Espin- 
asse, who commanded a division of McMahon’s corps, is, it is said,. 
among the killed, as well as three or four colonels, and a large number 
of superior officers. 

Gen. Neil had two horses killed under him ; so did Gen. McMahon. 

All the troops have emulated each other in impetuosity, tenacity and 
resolution. ‘The 2d Grenadiers, who were first engaged, sustained for. 
an hour the fire and the efforts of a column of from 7,000 to 8.000 
Austrians. i 

All the cavalry which was here last night has received orders to- 
cross the Ticino immediately. There are hardly any troops at No- 
vara. 

The Emperor marched early this morning ‘on the Austrian army, 
which is retreating toward Cremona.” 


The Austrians having evacuated Milan, the French and Sardinians 
entered that city on the 8th inst., amid the loud rejoicings of the citi- 
zens. It is said that the Emperor of Austria had reached Milan just 
in time to learn of the defeat of his army, and to assist in the evacua-- 
tion of that city. 


Mr. Scauxer.—Dr. Holcomb of this city, now in Paris, speaking of 
Mr. Sumner, in a letter to a friend, June 8, says: “ He will remain 
here a few weeks, and then go to the seaside until cool weather, and go 
home in the Fall. He is really much better, but not wll and strong 
as we could wish.” 


INFANTILE Tracepy.—On Wednesday evening of last week two 
boys, in Brooklyn, brothers, named Mackey, one six and the other ten 
years old, got into an altercation about an excursion ticket, in the 
course of which the younger hurled an open penknife at his brother. 
The blade penetrated the clothes, and entered between the sixth und 
seventh ribs. The wounded boy fell back, and was immediately car- 
ried to his mother’s rooms. It was not thought, at first, that anything 
was the matter with him, but it was found that he was unable to- 
speak. The knife had penetrated but about the eighth of an inch, but 
it struck an artery, as is supposed, and caused an internal hemorrage. 
The poor boy died in fifteen minutes after the affray. Those of the 
medical fraternity who were called in, pronounced it a most singular 
case. The infant murderer was not arrested. 


Tue Battoon Ascension.—Prof. J. Pusey ascended in his balloon,. 
from Williamsburgh, on Tuesday evening. After rising some distance,- 
a current of wind carried him from the north-casterly course he was 
going, and took him a westerly course, so that he was directly over 
New York. He was then wafted back, and when over Newtown 
Meadows he dropped his anchor, weighing seven pounds, and then his 
anchor rope, also weighing seven pounds. This was all the ballast he 
had, having taken no sand-bags with him, and he rose again rapidly. 
He finally descended in safety, at 7.35 the same evening, in the garden 
of Mr. Charles Miller, of Flushing. 

Tur Hox. D. F. Ropison, ex-member of Congress for this district 
(Chambersburg, Pa.), died on Friday, June 24, from the disease con- 
tracted at the National Hotel, Washington, in the spring of 1857. 

Moss. Bonnin had so far perfected his arrangements for walking ° 
across the Niagara river on a tight rope, that he was able to desig- 
nate Thursday, the 30th June, between 4 and 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon, as the time for attempting the feat. he cable is already 
stretched across the river, and is now being secured in position by guys. 


The Rev. Theodore Parker, in a letter to Francis Jackson, Esq.,. 
dated London, June 3, says, in reference to his health: 


* ] hope I am better, but the bad air of London makes me cough 
more than at Santa Cruz. But this may come from a cold which all. 
people have after a voyage. 


TERMS OF THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


One Year, strictly in advance ....... 0.0... cc eee ee ce ee ee ee $2 00 
Six Months ..0.......... . 100 


To City Subscribers, it Delivered ...,..... . 200 
To Patrons in Canada, with Postage Prepaid , - 2 00 
do, Cuba, do. 3 00 
do. Mexico, do. 3 00 
do. South America, do. 3 00 
do. Europe, do. 3 00 


The best remittance from foreign countries is American bills, if 
they can be obtained ; the second is gold, inclosed in letters, Our 
friends abroad can have this paper as regular as those around 
us, by giving full address and prompt remittances, and we re- 
spectfuily solicit their patronage. 

*,* A liberal discount is made to local and traveling Agenta 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’3 AGENTS, 
WHO WILL SUPPLY THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER, AND BOOKS IN OUR 
VST AT PUBLISHER'S PRICES. 


Rochester, N. Y., D. M. Dewey. Albany, N. Y., A. F. Chat- 
feld, 414 Broadway. Try, N. Y., S. F. Hoyt, 3 Virst-street. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., T. S. Hawks, Fost Oilice Building. Utica, N. Y., Rob- 
berts & French, 172 Genesee-street. Boston, Mass., Bela Marsh, 
14 Bromticld-street ; Burnham, Federbern & Co., 9 and 13 Court- 
strect. Hartford, Conn., A. Rose, Philadelphia, Pa., Barry & 
Henck, 886 Race-street. Balumore, Mil., H. Taylor, 111 Balti- 
more-street ; William M. Lang. Nashville, Tenu., James M. Lyon, 
Purdy, Tenn., S. D. Pace. Cincinnati, O., M. Bly. Cleveland, O., 
Hawks & Brother, Post Office Building. Anderson, Ind., J. W. 
Westertleld. Detroit, Mich., J. $. Fuller, 222 Jefferson-avenue. 
St. Louis, Mo., Woodworth & Co. , North-east corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut-street ; Miss Sarah J. Irish, 45 Fifth-street. Washing- 
ton, la., E. J. Wooley. Oskaloosa, G. B. Nelson. Toronto, C. W., 
E. V. Wilson. San Bernardino, Cula., Horace Katz. Galveston, 
Toxas, R. T. Corning. 

A~ Other Agents and Book Dealers will be supplied promptly. 
A liberal discount allowed to the Trade for cash. 

The following persons are authorized to recciye Money for Sub- 
scriptions to the SPIRITCAL TELEGRAPH and for all Books contained 

n our Catalogue :—-Batavia, N. Y., J. J. Denslow. Clymer, N. 
Y., N. B. Greely. Earville, N. Y., William Mudge. Smyrna, N. 
Y., J. O. Ransom. Morrisville, N. Y., T. Hecox. Morris, N. Y., 
N. Stevenson. Auburn, N. Y., F. Goodrich. Center sherman, N. 
Y., A. E. Lyon. Southold, N. Y., L H. Goldsmith. Winsted, 
Conn., Rodley Moore. Bridgeport, Conn., Benajah Mallory Step- 
ney, Conn., Gen. Judson Curtis. Hartford, Conn., Dr. J. R. Met- 
tler. New Haven, Conn., H. N. Goodman. South Manchester, 
Conn., Ward Cheney. Thompsonville, Conn., Isaac T. Pease. Cas- 
cade, Wis., Seth Soule, Jr. Carverville, Pa., William R. Evans. 
Meriden, Coun., R. L. Roys. Glendale, Mass., John H. Lynd. 
Springtield, Mass., Rufus Elmer. Worcester, Mass., A. P. Ware. 
Center Sandwich, N. H., C. C. Fellows. Woodstock, Vt., Austin 
E. Simmons. Morrisville, Pa., G. M. Allen. Reading, Pa., H. A. 
Lantz. Cleveland, O., S. E. Everett. Bellevue, O., F: A. Wil- 
liams. Painesville, Ó., H. Steel. Coldwater, Mich., James. M. 
Raymond. Pontiac, Mich., Candace L. Calvin. Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


W. Rathborn. Oregon City, F Holland. Danville, Tex., C. B. 
Stuart. Farmersville, C. W., William W. King. Salem, la., J. M. 


Mendenhall. England, London, H. Bailliere, 219 Regent-street ; 
John White, 31 Bloomsbury-street. France, Paris, J. B. Balliere, 
19 Ruc Hautefuelle. Spain, Madrid, Ch. Bailly Baulliere, 11 Calle 
del Principe. 


MHAL PUBLIGATIUM, 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S CATALOGUE. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE 


No. 428 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Our list embraces all the principal works davoted to Spiritual- 
ism, whether published by ourselves or others, and will com 
prehend all works of value that may be issued hereafter, ‘The 
reader's attention is particularly invited to those named helow, 
all of which may be found at the office of the SprmutvaL TELE- 
GRAPH. Tho postage on books is one cent per ounce, and two 
cents where the distance is over three thousand miles, and in al! 
cases must be pre-paid. Persons ordering books should tiere- 
fore seud sufllcient money to cover the price of postage. 


Lyric of the Morning Land. 
By Rey. Thomas L. Harris. A beautiful poem of 5,000 lines 
(258 pages) 12mo, dictated in thirty hours, printed on the 
Unest paper, and elegantly bound. Price, plain muslin, 75 
vents ; muslin gilt, $1; morocco gilt, $1 25. Charles Fart- 
ridge, publisher. 


Epic of the Starry Heaven. 
By Rev. Thomas L. Harris. Spoken In 26 hours and 16 min 
utes, while in the trance state. 210 pages, 12mo, 4,000 lines. 
Price, plain bound, 75 cents ; gilt muslin, $1. Postage, 12 
cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 

Lyric of the Golden Age. A Poem. 
By Rey. Thomas L. Harris, author of ‘Epic of the Starry 
Heaven” and “ Lyric ofthe Morning Land.” 417 pages, l2mo. 
Price, plain boards, $1 £0; gilt, $2. Postage, 20 cents. 
Charles lartridge, publisher, 

ypirit-Manifestations. 
By Dr. Hare. Experimental investigation of the Spirit-mani- 
festations, demonstrating the existence of Spirits and their 
communion with mortals ; doctrines of the Spirit-world re- 
specting Heaven, Hell, Morality and God. Price, $1 75. 
Postage, 30 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume 1, a few copies complete, bound in a substantial 
manner. Price, $2. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume V., complete. Price, $3. 


The Telegraph Papers. 

Nine Volumes, 12mo, for the years 1853, 74 and ’5, about 4,- 
500 pages, with complete index to each volume, handsomeiy 
bound. ‘these books contain all the more important articles 
froin the weekly “pnatvar TELEGRAPH, tnd embrace nearly.ail 
the important spiritual facts which have been made pubsc 
during the three years ending May, 1857, The price of these 
books is 75 cents per volume. Postage, 20 cents per volume. 
Charies Vartridge, publisher. 


The Shekinah, Vol. I. 


By S. P. Brittan, Editor, and other writers, devoted chiefy te 
an inquiry into the spiritual nature nud relation of Man 


TO THE PATRONS OF THIS PAPER, |B tans Review of Beecher’s Report, 


Bound in muslin, price, $2; elegantly bound in morocco, let- 
tered and gilt in a style suitable for a gift book, price, Sv. 
Postage, 34 cents. Cuarles Partridge, publisher. 

Volumes IT. and III. 
Plain bound in muslin. $1 50 cach ; extra bound in morocco 
handsomely gilt, $2 cach. Postage, 24 cents each, Chars- 
Partridge, publisher, 

Brittan snd Richmond's Discussion. 
400 pages, ootivo, This work contains twenty-four 
from each of the parties above named, embod. 
number of facts and erguments, pro and con, 
tu_trate the spiritual phenomena of allages, but especially 1c 
modern manit tions. Price, $1. Postage. 28 cents. Charles 
Partridge, publisher. 

Tke Rationale of Spiritualism. 
A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing two extemporancous lec 
tures delivered at bodworth’s Hall on Sunday December 5, 
1858, by Rev. T. W. Higginson. Price, postage mid, 20 cents 


Lette: 


THE TELE 


Therein the conclusions of the latter are carefully examined 
ad tested by a comparison with his premises, with reason, 
ad with the facts. Price, 25 cents, paper bound, and 38 
ents in muslin, Postage, 3 and 6 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher, 


Tne Tables Turned. 
By Rey. $. RB. Brittan. A review of Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D, 
Tis is a brief refutation of the principal objections urged by 
the clergy against Spiritualism, and ls, therefore, a good 
thing for general circulation. Price, single copies, 25 cents. 
Postage, 3 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher 
Spiritualism. 
By Judge Edmonds and Dr. G. T. Dexter, with an appendix 
by Hon. N. P. Tallmage and others. Price, $125. Postage, 20 
cents, Charles Partridge, publisher, 


Spirituelism Vol. II. 
By Judge Elmonds and Dr. Dexter. “The truth against the 
world.” Price, $1 25. Postage, 30 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher, 


Physico-Physiological Researches. 
Ry Baron von Reichenbach. In the dynamics of Magnetism. 
Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystalizatica and Chemism, in their 
relations to vital force. Complete from the German, second 
edition : with the addition of a Preface and Critical notes, by 
John Asburner, M. D. Third American edition. Price, $1. 
Postage, 20 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Discourses from the Spirit-World. 
By Rey. R. P. Wilson, Medium. Dictated by Stephen fin. 
This is an interesting volume of 200 pages. Price, 63 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Sacred Cirele. 
By Judge Edmonds, Dr. Dexter, and 0. C. Warren, A fine 
hound octave volume of 592 pages, with portrait of Edmonds 
Price, $1 50 ; postage, 34 cents. 


Philosophy of the Spirit-World. 
Rev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Price, 63 cents. Postage: 
12 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


A Review of Dods’ Involuntary Theory of the Spiritual 


Manifestations. 
By W. S. Courtney. A most triumphant refutation of the only 
material theory. that deserves a respectful notice. Price, 23 
cents ; postage, 3 cents. Charlos Partridge, publisher. 


Seeress of Prevost. 

By Justinus Kerner. A book of facts and revelations ten- 
g the inner life of man, and a world of Spirits. New 
edition, Frice, 38 cents. Postage, 6 ceuts. Charles Partridge, 
publisher, 


Stilling’s Pneumatology. 
3y Prof. George Bush. Being a reply to the questions, Whiu 
Ought and What Ought Not to be Believed or Disbelieved con- 
cerning Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions accordi 
nature. reason and Seripture, translated from the Ger s 
Pre, 75 cents. Postage, 16 cents. Charles Partridge, pub- 
Ksher. 

The Aprroaching Crisis. 

J.DPavis. Being a review of Dr. Bustinell’s recent isc 

on Supernaturalism. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 13 certs. 

-3 Partridge, publisher. 


Char 
Light from the Spirit- World. 


Ry itev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Being written by the 7 


eencent of Spirits. Price. 75 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


Mystic Hours, or Spiritual Experiences. 
By. Dr. G. A. Redman. Price $125. Postage 19 cents. 


CHAPIN AND BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
PESHEN EVERY TUESDAY fol- 


lowing their delivery, on fine book paper and copper-faced 
THE SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH 
AND FIRESIDE PREACHER. 

This Paper is a size larger than our quarto Bibles, 12 pages, 
convenient for binding and preservation. It will report ALL THE 
News or THE WEEK, New PHENOMENA, NEw THOUGHTS, pro and 
con., on all subjects of INTELLECTUAL, MORAL and FOCAL REFORM. 
No expense will be spared in making it the INSTRUCTIVE COM- 
PANION OF THE YOUNG, and a WORTHY PREACHER IN EVERY FAMILY. 

Price, $2 per year in advance, or $1 for six mouths. 26 per 
cent. discount to clubs of 10 or more. Address 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE, New York. 


TIFFANY & €O., 
550 BROADWWAY, 


CLAIM for their entire stock, in comparison 
with any otber in this country, superiority for its extent, 
quality, and beauty; and farther, that their prices aro as low us 
tuose of any other houso. 
They would especiaily enumerate 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 


SILVER WARE, 
Guaranteed ‘of English Sterling (925-1000 pure), the standard 
decreed by metallurgists the best possible for durability and 
beauty. 


type, in 


WATCHES, 
Of all the best mmkers. (They are the only agents in New York 
tor the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Watches, conceded to be the 
best pocket ume pieces ever made.) 
BRONZE STATUES AND VASES. 


THE PRESENT AGE AND INNER LIFE. 
Y ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS.—We 


have just issued a new edition of this, one of the most re- 
cent, valuable and interesting of Mr. Davis’ works—denling as it 
does with the Spiritual Wonders to the present, and calculated, 
as the Author says in his Preface, “ tomeet the psychological de- 
mands of the time.” 


CONTENTS Page. 
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The Spiritual Congress - - - - - 82 
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The Delezationa and Exordia - - - - - ki 
The Table of Explanation - - - - - - 128 
The Classification of Media - - - - - 130 
The Classification of Causes - - - - 197 
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Address 
4 CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 
Office of the Spiritual Telegraph, 428 Broadway, N. Y. 


W. S. COURTNEY, 
A TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, 346 
Broadway (Appletons’ Building), Room 22, third floor, 
New York. sil uf 
DR, REDMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
pc HOURS, or Spiritual Experien- 
this book at wholesale and retail ; price $1 25 ; postage 19 cents. 


ces, by Dr. G. A. Redman. We are now prepared to supply 
es3 CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 428 Broadway. si2u 


Price $1 ; postage, 23 cents. 


GRAPH AND PREACHIER. 


‘IDR. WEISSE’S SPECIFIC METHOD OF 


TREATING DISEASE. 

(Formerly CURTIS & WEISSES.) 

RS. CURTIS & WEISSE were the first 
who attempted Homacopsthic compounds, thus uniting the 
science and skill of both Homeopathy and Allopathy. They 


| 


are for Nervous Headache, Croup. Hearsmess, Cough, Piles, In- 


flammatory Fever, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Felen, Cholera, and Ferer 
and Ague. These specifics are the re<ult of a ruecezsfal practice 
of twenty-two years. 
principle, but not in infinitessimal doses, 

Nervous Headache.—This most diztressing affection, for 
which nothing was ever done, is now dissipated within half au 
hour, by taking « few drops of this aromatic. Whether the head- 
ache arises from over-excitement or over-fatigue, either mental 
or pliysical, the result is the same. 

Croup and Quinsy.—This specific was first applied to this 
most alarming disease by Dr. Curtis, Nothing of a like efficacy 
lias ever been found. It prevents the formation of the mem- 
brane, and leaves no bad after-effects. 

Fever and Ague.—This specific hag proved very successful 
in that type of fever and ague, which is so prevalent in New Jer- 
sey and in the vicinity of New York. It is an excellent remedy 
for a diseased Liver and Spleen. und therefore particularly caicu- 
lated to prevent those affections that usually arise rom and fol- 
low fever and ague. 


Diarrhea-or Bowel Complaint.—This specific is always ef- 
fectual in those weakening suinmer complaints, and leaves none 
ofthe bad after-effects, that are usuaily felt after opiates and 
the like. 

Dysentery.—Which so often rages both in city and country, 
ig promptly checked by a few small powders. This remedy also 
cures that chronic bowel complaint, which is characterized by 
slimy, skinny, or blood-streaked discharges. 

Cholera.—This is the promptest remedy for Asiatic Cholera. 
It is equally efficacious in that milder form called cholera morbus, 
characterized by simultancous vomiting and purging. 

Fach package contains from twenty to thirty doses, with direc- 
tions how to give them, and how to Ieed the patient. 

The eleven specifics may be had together in a box, by sending 
$4, provided the purchasers indicate their own express, and pay 
the freight on reception, 

Aby one or more muy be had, postage free, by sending 
eighteen three cent postage stamps for each. 

prices 37 cents a phial One-third discount to the trade, for 
cash, 

Auy Editor who will copy this advertisement twice, and for- 
ward the papers, will receive in return these cleven specifics by 
express. 

Direct, J. A. WEISSE, M.D.,28 WEST FIFTEENTH-STREET, 
New York. 


THE MISTAKE OF CHRISTENDOM; 
R, JESUS AND HIS GOSPEL before 


Paul and Christianity. 

This book demonstrates that the religion of the Church origi- 
nated with Paul, and not Jesus. who is found to have been a Ra- 
tionalict, and whose Gospel as deduced from the writings of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John, is a perfect refutation of Christianity. 

it contains 312 pages of good print, well bound, and will be 
sent by mail on receipt of one dollar. Address 

West Acton, Mass. 397 tf GEORGE STEARNS. 


__ BOARDING. E 

OARDING at Mr. LEVY'S, 231 WEST 

THIRTY-FIFJH STREET, where Spiritualists can live with 
comfort and economy, with people of their own sentiments. 


363 tf 
SPIRIT DRAWINGS. 


HE Spirit Drawings made through the 
hand of Mrs. Bradley are now on sale at 109 Greene 


street. 353 tf 
MEDICAL. 
R. J. BOVEE DODY IMPERIAL 


Wine Bitters.—Ir. Pods has opened an office of elegant 
Rooms at 649 and 651 Broadway, for the examination and treat- 
ment of patients, fur the various diseases with which they may 
have been for years afflicted, assuring them that he will cure 
whatever he pronounces, after examination, to be curable. Let 
the afflicted in New York or in any part of the United States or 
British Provinces give hima call and a fair trial. His office 
hours are from 32 to 6 o'clock P. N., of each day. 

His Imperial Wine Bitters, one of the greatest discoveries of 
the age, tor the cure of Consumption, Weak Lungs, Weak sto- 
machs, Pains in the Sides, Back, and general Debility, may be 
had at his Office Rocms at wholesale or retail, of C. Widdifield, 
at any hour from9 o'clock a. ». tiil 6 P. M., or by order will be 
forwarded tozny part of the United States or British Provinces. 
They are put up in beautiful quart bottles, with “Dr. J. Bovee 
Dods’ Imperial Wine Bitters"? blown in the glass, accompanied 
with directions how to take them. Frice $1 50 per single bottle. 
A liberal discount will be made by the dozen. The day has 


dawned—all things are ready—come and be healed. B71 4t 
AMELIA JENNY DODS. 
HOSE SPIRITUALISTS who desire 


the services of Miss Pods as a Lecturer, can address her at 
62 Lawrence-street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 371 4t 


R. I. G. ATWOOD, of Lockport, N. Y., 

is now located in this city. 106 East Fourtecnth-street and 

is prepared to exercise his Magnetic Healing powers for the re- 
moval of disease. 

His extraordinary success, Curing a long practice, justities the 

firm belief, that all persons treated by him will realize entire 


satisfaction. 371 Ot 
MRS. R. A. BECK, 
PIRITUAL TEST MEDIUM, has re- 


moved from 106 Fast Fourteenth-strect to251 SIXTH AVE., 
neur Twenty-second street. Single genticmen can obtain pleas- 
an Lodging Rooms. furnished or unfurnished. 367 


J. B. CONKLIN, 


ECEIVES visitors every day and even- 
ing, trom 9 a. M. fo 10 P. 3x.. at his Rooms, 54 Great Jones 
street, three ccors wet of the Bowery. 370 tr 


NEW AND INFAILIBLE CL AIRNGYANT 
MEDICINES. 
SWINBURN'S Clairvoyant Cathartie Pills, 
price 25 cents, and Female Monthly Tils, price 50 cents, 
For all diseases of a billlous nature, cr proceeding from a bad 
condition of the blood. and the diseases peculiar to females. 
These, medicines are mild in action, but powerful, and are the 
most pleasant and sure remedies in use. They are prepared 
under the direction ofa most cxcellent Clairvoyant, eugar coated, 
and put up in neat form fer mailing. By adopting them as your 
tumiiy medicine, you will save a vast amount of suflering in 
your home circle, end where vo benefit is felt from their use, 
the money will be cheerfully refunded. Sent by mail un receipt 
of price. Address the agent, O. Payne, New York. utd ct 


They are given on the Homoopathic | 


SCOTT'S HEALING INSTITUTE, 
NO: 36 BOND-STREET, NEW-YORK 
£ one of the most convenient, beaut: i beanthy krii kn in 


the city of Xew York, cight doors cust eri at 
Joys OTT, Propricter 
aan x 
JOHN SCOTT. 
SPIRIT AND MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN. 

This beng an age when almo-t everyibi 
adyertisement is consifere! humbug. we de 
be alllicted to write to the-« who h been re 
the Scott Heali te, aml gat 
claim hait 

We have ta i 
the purpose ef accommodating the-: 
tance to be treated. 

Hot and Cold Water Baths in the Jre 
Medicated Baths, adapted to per Nar emy te. In fect, we hawe 
made every arrengement that can po.-ibly coneuce te the ecm 
fort and permanent cure of thore who are aMiieten, The immense 
success we have mel with since last January prepire- ui to state 
unhesitatingly that all who may place themselyes or friends un- 
der our treatment, may depend upon great rehe! if Let an entre 
eure. Persons de-irous cf being admitted in the Healing Josti- 
tote, should write a day or two inadvauee, so we <an be pré- 


pared for them. 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Thoze who may be afflicted, by writing and «-cribing symp- 
toms. will be examined, disease diagnosed, and a par kage cf mede 
icine enflicient to cure, or at Jeast to confer such benefit. that the 
patient will be fully satisfied that the continvation of the urate 
ment willcure. Terms, $5 for examination and mericine. The 
moncy must in all cases acecmpany the leuter. 

JOYIN SCOTT. 


abo Magnetic and 


Read the following, and judge for yourselves : 

Mrs. Jane Tilllotson, Cleveland, Ohio, cured ty fourtaen Cay of 
falling of the womb, by the use of Scotts Wemb Eestorer. Price, 
$6, post paid 

Mr. Tatum, New York city, cured of numbness and partial par- 
alysis of limbs. 

Mre. Brown, Prookiyn.N. Y., cured of consumption. When 
this lady firet called at the Scott Healing In-titute, she was pro- 
nounced by her physicians incurable. She iz now well and 
hearty. 

Mr. Jolnsen, cured by one application of the hand and ene box 
of Pile Salve, of chronic piles, end probably some two buncred 
more were cured of piles by using Scott's Pile Salve. 

Mrs. S. C. Burton, New Brittain. Conn.. one ci the worst cafea 
of scrofula, cured in seven weeks, and nearly all the gorce cov- 
ered over with new and healthy skin. This is probably cne of 
the most astonishing cases on record. 

William P. Anerston, New York city, troubled with rhecma- 
tism of back, hip, and knees. Afflicted for nine years. Cured in 
five weeks. 

Mrs. S. H. N. x, boarded inthe Scott Healing Institute, 
cured in four weeks of dyspejsia, and tendency to dropsy. A 
line addressed to us will be answered, giving her full address. 

DR ET: Wilkes Barre, April, 27. 18688. 

Sir—} find I shall want some more of your Cough Medicine ; it 
works likea charm. My daughter was very bad with a cough 
for a long time, and I was afraid she could not live long. ‘fier 
taking oniy two bottles. she is almost wcl). Thia is great medi- 
cine—people are astonj-hed at its effects. No doubt I shall be the 
means of selling a large quantity of it, e in this eection, 

Send it by Hope's Express as you did before. 

My best respects, TIsaacG ar. 

Mrs. Mulligan had been afflicted, for years. with the heart cis- 
ease. The physicians pronounced her incurable. and gave her 
upto die. Mrs. Lester persuaded her to come to the Scott Heal- 
ing Institute. After the third visit, she was able to do a hard 
day’s scrubbing and washing. She is now cnjoying perfect health. 
She resides No. 106 Tenth-urenue. New Yerk city. Dr. John 
Scott only placed his hands on her three times. 

Mrs. Smith, (late Mrs. Hall.) residing at Mr. Levy's boarding 
house, cured cf Scarlet Fever in ten minutes. 

Hundreds of other persons since the establishment of the Sectt 
Healing Institute, but space will not admit of an enumeration. Uut 
of 1,462 patients tredted at the Scott Healing Institute, not one. if 
not fully cured, but what has received a remarseble benefit. Of- 
fice hours from 8 a. M.. to 6 P. x. ; 

Address, JUIN SCOTT, 36 Pond-street, New York. 


Scotts Healing Institute—Removal. . 

The undersigned begs leave to say to his patrons and the pub- 
lic, that he has removed his establishment from 16 to 36 Bond-st. 
New York, where he will continue to attend to the afflicted with 
(as he hopes) his usual success. Having materially added to his 
Institute, both in room and assistants, he is prepared to receive 
patients from all parts of the country. 

To the Ladies, particularly, he would say that he treats all dis- 
eases incinental to their sex, with invariable success: An expe- 
rienced matron will be at all times in attendnce on the Ladies 
under my charge. JOHN SCOTT, 36Bond st.. N. Y. 

N. B. Recipes and medicines sent by express to any part of 
the country on receipt of from five to ten dollars, as the case may 


require. Be particular, in ordering, to give the name of Town, 
County and state. in full. J. 8. 
ee a 


SPIRIT PREPARATIONS. 


GIVEN TO JORN Scorr, AND PREPARED BY BIN aT 36 BoxD-ÆERIEE, 
Nrw- York. 
COOSIANA, OR COUGH REMEDY. 

This is a medicine of extraordinary power and efficacy in the 
relief and cure of Bronchial Aftections and Consumjtive Com- 
plaints ; and as it excels all other remedies in its adaptations to 
that class of diseases, is destined to supercede their use and give 
health and hope to the afflicted thousands. Price, 25 cents. 

PILE SALVE. 

A sovercign remedy for this discage is at last found. Jt affords 
instantancous relief, and effects a speedy cure. Mr. Everitt. edi- 
tor of the Spiritualist, Cleveland, O., after twelve years of sufer- 
ing, was iu Jess than one week completely cured. apd hundreds 
of instances can be referred to where the same results have fol- 
lowed the use of this invaluable remedy. Price, $1 per box. 

EYE WATER. 

For weak or inflamed eyes this preparation stands unrivaled. 
It never fails to give immediate relief; and when the difficulty is 
caused by any local affection, the cure will be speedy and per- 
manent. Price, 50 cents. 

SPIRIT EMBROCATION 

For Tetter, Frysipelas, salt Rheum, and all Scrofulatic erup- 
tions of the skin, an invaluable remedy, and warranted to cure im 
all ordinary cases. Price, $]. 

CANCER SALVE. 

This Salve, when used with the Magnetic or Spiritual powers of 
Dr. Scott, has never, in a single instance, failed to cect a perma- 
nent and positive cure, no matter how ageravated the case. it 
will be found triumphantly ethcacious of itech alone. ip ca- es 
where the part affected is open ; and when Ir. scott's: services 
can not be obtained, these of any good meditm. whose powers 
are adapted to such complaints, will answer the purpose. Price, 
$10. RHEUMATIC REMDDY. 

This preparation is guaranteed to cure all kinds of inflamma. 
tory rheumatism, and will leave the system in n concltien tbat 
will positively forbid a return of the disease. Price, $3 per bettie. 
For $10 a positive cure will be guarantoed, 

ABSORBER. 

This wonderful medicine bas proved to be cre of the wonders 
of the age, one bottle being in almost every instance sufficient to 
cure the worst cases of dropsy. Price, $10 per large botdde. 

Re Panticr ar. 

In ordering any of the above medicines, inclose the amount B 
a letter, addressed to the undersaned, and state dixtuetly how 
the package must be sent. and to whom addressed. lev all caset 
the package will be torwarded by the first conveyance. 

Address, DR. JOHN SCOTT, 36 Bond-atreet, New Yer. 
wa Liberal discount mado to Agents. 


